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IF WAR COMES 


One must admit that the situation in which the accumulation 
of the weapons of war is going on on so many sides, afd at such a 


pace, is one which cannot but be regarded with anxiety ; indeed, 
it is difficult to see what the resolution of this problem can be 
unless it is to be resolved by war itself—~Tre Prme Minister, 
Hansard, July 31st. 


In the mouth of Mr. Chamberlain, such words can hardly be 
supposed to be an exaggeration, Should war break out, 
what. then should we be fighting about; above all, what 
should we be fighting for ? 

Let us dispose of the idea that we should be fighting for 
the freedom of small countries, The fate of Czechoslovakia 
disposes of it. Think, too, of Abyssinia, Albania. 

Let us dispose, too, of the idea that we should be fighting 
for democracy. Turkey and Roumania, whom we have 
guaranteed, are not democracies, Poland and Greece are but 
quasi-democracies.. Russia, out hoped-for ally, is not a 
democracy (many things, but not that). We may, of may not, 
think that the interests of democracy are bound up with our 
victory ; or we may remember that the last war did democracy 
no. particular good. Again, we may believe that democracy 
will in time prevail, war or no wat, victory or no victory ; 
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but that is not what we should be fighting for. For on all 
these points opinion is divided. 

If war should break out, we should be fighting, I believe, 
for no other purpose than to repel danger; danger to our- 
selves, to our lives, our security, our property,.our national 
existence, out Empire and, such as it is, our freedom. All 
these things are in danger. It is this realisation which has 
produced the most remarkable example of a united nation in 
our history, a unity in which the only criticisms heard are 
doubts on each side of the sincerity of the other in the policy 
to which all subscribe. ‘There was no such unity in 1914. 

Nor are there-‘now the heroics and the hero-worship of 
that time. The dictator countries have given us an insight 
into the heroics. There is, instead, a sober determination 
far less pleasurable, but to an enemy far more dangerous. 
Determination for what? Determination to dispose of the 
danger. What happens after is the concern of that time and 
not of this, fascinating though it might be to speculate. For 
the duration of the struggle our objects must be concrete and 
immediate. Germany must be rendered powerless for harm. 

This in itself is surely a sufficient problem. Twice in a 
young man’s lifetime Germany has moved to the attack. 
What means can be taken to ensure that she shall never do 
so again ? 

She must, of course, be disarmed. But is it enough to 
disarm her? Memories in this country may be short, but 
not even here are they short enough to believe this in the 
circumstances of to-day. It is not even necessary to labour 
the point. 

Nor is it enough to make a change in the German political 
system, even in addition to disarming her. In Germany a 
change of system does not necessarily mean a change of 
heart. We have believed that once, and that also too recently 
for a repetition of the mistake. Without making any claim 
to be blameless in Germany’s adversities, though her own 
chief responsibility for them is too often forgotten, her 
reaction to adversity is neither admirable nor safe for others. 

The many self-appointed draughtsmen of new peace 
terms, from Sir Arthur Salter downwards, seem to be anxious 
to prove to Germany not only that force pays, but that war 
pays even when you lose it. Nobody wants to add punishment 
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to the losses inseparable from defeat, but surely it is not good 
sense to give to your defeated enemy those things which you 
fought to prevent his taking. The good-will of a defeated 
nation, as of a man, is not the most reliable guarantee that 
such gifts will not be used to reverse the defeat. It is not 
even fair to the more civilised elements in Germany that the 
policy of their oppressors should be shown to be profitable. 

Political safe, s are very difficult to. devise, and 
depend upon the will to work them. If any are to be imposed 
they must be based on feelings which are known to animate 
the population concerned. ‘That, in essence, is why the 
post-war democracy of Germany disappeared and broke down. 
It was not rooted in the feelings and traditions of the people. 
What root then is there from which Germany can grow in 
ptosperity without danger to the world ? That is the question 
that must be asked, and so far I have heard only one 
plausible answer—local patriotism. 

All German aggression has been bound up with the idea 
of German union—the ‘ Union of All Germans,’ of Pan- 
Germanism—-which has acquired much of its aggressive 
tendency from the necessity to overcome by force the 
separatism which is not yet dead. Rhinelanders, Saxons, 
Bavarians, not to speak of the Austrians and the Sudetens— 
who can say that these are not still patriots, would not still 
prefer their own autonomy to dictation from Berlin or from 
Berchtesgaden? It is not the work of Hitler that has to be 
undone; that may be left to Germans. It is the work of 
Bismarck, the work of Frederick the Great. 

Yet not entirely! To break up Germany into separate 
independent states would be economic oppression and, even 
mote regrettably, would later probably provoke a renewal of 
Pan-Germanism. We cannot abolish genuine national 
feelings. All we can do is to ensure that, if they are still 
dominant, they shall flourish in such conditions as shall exert 
a check upon their power for harm. We cannot prevent a 
common feeling among all Germans. But we can perhaps 
foster such local institutions as will prevent the sweeping of 
Germany all at once into an act of national folly. It should 
be possible for German federalism to exist without the sense 
of inferiority which is the result of an artificial unity imposed 
from above. Perhaps in these conditions Germany might at 
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last contribute to civilisation in a state which does not make 
the world wish the word ‘ German’ had never been invented. 

Federalism is in the air. Nationalism will be shaken by 
war, separatism may awake, not only in the defeated but in 
some of the victors. The question will be, how cana 
European federalism be combined with the maintenance of 
the balance of power? The answer may be found in the 
formation of federal groups—one of these might, for example, 
be an eastern and south-eastern Slav federation: Some form 
of federation, in fact, may be needed to preserve the unity of 
the individual states. 

But this will be made far more difficult if the only solid 
unit is a quasi-democratic Germany unified by defeat, and by 
the police forces of her perhaps not very unified conquerors. 
The possibility that Bavaria or Saxony might separately join 
such a combination is going both to make the federal project 
itself less difficult, and to make it easier for Germans to join it. 

Such possibilities can only be adumbrated sketchily in this 
brief article. But the issue may have to be faced soon. It is 
not enough to make the world safe for this or that—it is 
absolutely essential that the world be made safe from Germany. 
The disaster has come on us twice in a generation ; it would 
be criminal, for lack of thought or serious purpose, to allow 
it to come again within the lifetime of our children, or those 
of them who survive. 

All this ‘ if war comes.’ Let us still hope that reason will 
prevail. 

Wituram Duns. 





THE SITUATION 


HowEVER obscure we may judge the aims of Russian foreign 
policy to be, the immediate consequences of the latest act in which 
that policy has been made manifest—the rapprochement between 
the Soviet Union and Germany—are clear and unmistakable. 
For quite apart from all speculation as to the further development 
of political relations between these two Powers, and quite apart 
also from any ae Ga imate scepticism as to the honesty of Russia’s 
intentions towards Germany, it cannot be denied that the fact of 
Russia’s willingness to draw closer to the Reich has convinced the 
Nazi leadership that they can now count on Soviet neutrality in the 
event of war. What previously was a feeling of i has now 
become a conviction of certainty. The knowledge that Russian 
neutrality has been secured means that the German leaders are now 
fully reassured as to Poland’s isolation in the east, that they are now 
ready to bring their troops into position on the Polish frontier in 
ever more threatening numbers, and feel themselves safe in passing 
beyond the stage of mete ‘formal mobilisation’ to that of final 
and complete preparation for the immediate outbreak of hostilities. 
It is not too much to say that the pact with Russia now enables 
Germany to go to war against Poland forthwith—unless indeed, 
as the German propagandists have been claiming, Poland capitulates 
first in the face of the immense display of military force which rings 
her round. 

How are we to compute the extent of Russia’s guilt ? Not only 
has Russia provided the last ge?! precondition for the Nazi 
offensive against Poland: she has also weakened the forces of 
resistance against German and Italian imperialism, both in effective 
power and in morale. 

Far more serious are, and will be, the repercussions in the 
sphere of European Realpolitik. For if we can be certain of anything 
in politics, then we can in very truth be certain of this : that Russia 
by her action in signing a pact with the Third Reich has passed 
senterice of death upon Poland, and has, at the same time, brought 
the entire European continent to the brink of war. 

Germany, and to a lesser extent Italy, have in the past refused, 
and still refuse, to credit the determination of Great Britain and 
France to fulfil to the letter the obligations they have undertaken 
to their allies. ‘This wilful self-deception, which must in the long 
run inevitably lead to the destruction of the Reich, can nevertheless 
be fairly simply explained. The German leadership, obsessed with 
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the goal of world domination, drives fanatically towards the destruc- 
tion of the existing order in Europe. The mood by which it is 
governed makes any dispassionate weighing of the situation 
i ible. On the one hand we find the mistake of over- 
estimation. It is easy for the Germans to convince themselves 
that their own superior state of military preparedness is a decisive 
factor in their favour. On the other hand, the error is doubled by 
the mistake of under-estimation—an under-estimation of the moral 
and material strength of the forces opposing them. 

But if it is understandable that Germany should misjudge the 
situation with which she has to deal, that Russia should do likewise 
is very much less understandable. Had Russia’s foreign policy in 
fact had anything in common with the principles so often reiterated 
by her statesmen, the Kremlin would have realised, even without 
the assistance of expert diplomatic observers, the nature and 
importance of the fundamental change produced in the mind and 
mood of the Western democracies. They would have understood 
something of the far-reaching character of this change, that it was 
not merely the result of a sudden apprehension of danger, but that 
it grew out of the realisation of the menace implicit in the very 
essence of National Socialist imperialism. Russia chose not to see. 
And it so chose, not because it desired to witness the downfall of 
two ‘capitalist plutocracies’ which, for ideological reasons, it 
hated. The explanation for Russia’s action in Europe is to be 
sought i in the fact that Russia has now turned its face to the East ; 
its decision was determined by conditions, political and geographical, 
on the continent of Asia. The problems ot helenae of Germany 
in particular, are not without their influence on Russian policy ; 
but Russia is concerned with German imperialism only in so far as 
it touches, possibly threatens, the im designs of Russia itself. 
As Russia turns East, she seeks to guide the imperialism of Germany 
West, with the frontier between Europe and Asia marking the 
boundary. The Russo-German Pact is a swift underlining of this 
policy. Not in any formal sense, but effectively, Russia both 
joined the Anti-Comintern Pact—and destroyed it. Destroyed, 
that is, the illusion that it was ever a pact directed against the Soviet 
Union. Herr von Ribbentrop cannot have found it so difficult to 
convince his Russian friends that the Anti-Comintern Pact, despite 
its title, was in reality levelled against the British Empire. And 
not levelled against the British Empire alone, but against Western 
civilisation as a whole, against all those human, political and cultural 
values by which the Western nations live. 

However and wherever the German attack is delivered, it will, 
in the last resort, have to be met by other than merely diplomatic 
means. Even if Hitler’s plan of attack upon Poland be limited, 
for the moment, to the securing by Germany of her 1914 frontier, 
or even if, as a first step, Hitler Pde demand that he be allowed 
to ‘ take’ Danzig, the Corridor and Upper Silesia ‘ only,’ even 
so the satisfaction of this demand would necessarily, and obviously, 
involve the utter destruction of the Polish state, for the rump that 
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remained would be at the mercy of the Reich and would quickly 
suffer the same fate as that which overtook Bohemia and Moravia. 
Moreover, with the destruction of Poland the last defensive position 
of the ‘ Peace Front ’ in the East would disappear. The full strength 
of Nazi barbarism would be set free for an onslaught upon the west. 
The fates of England and France are now so bound up with that of 
Poland that the idea of abandoning the East to Hitler and thereby 
securing a respite for the West has lost whatever vestige of sense 
it might once have been thought to possess. The necessity of 
defending the national existence of Poland has to-day become, as 
never before in the history of Europe, a matter of the most vital 
importance. And the Russo-German Pact, it must be admitted, 
has both made the task more urgent, and more difficult. 

The German leaders apparently believe that the fate of Poland 
is already sealed. And, for that matter, the fate of the Western 
democracies as well. Quite apart from the fact that Berlin, since 
the ‘Signing of the Russo-German Pact, is even less ready than before 
to believe that Britain and France will make good their promises 
of assistance to Poland, the Nazi leaders are confident that, should 
the democracies surprisingly show fight, the. struggle will never- 
theless go in their favour now that Fascist foresight has secured the 
neutrality of the Soviet Union. The lightning war against Poland, 
if the Aagie Gareth alliance is not p: d to knuckle under to a 
German-dictated peace, will be ily followed by a knock-out 
blow to the West. In the event of the destruction of Poland leading 
to a general war, Hitler and von Ribbentrop are convinced of their 
ability to organise an offensive on a world-wide scale, embracing 
Central Europe, Spain, Italy and the Far East, and involving, in 
one form or another, the co-operation of Russia as well. Such a 
constellation, made up of racially disparate elements and widely 
scattered units, acknowledging no unity of interests other than the 
lust of Fascism for conquest and domination, could, so the Nazis 
believe, aided by the powerful German war machine, and making 
use of every conceivable form of ‘ frightfulness,’ succeed in 
destroying the existing world order and in re-drawing the map in 
accordance with the dictates of a ‘ German peace.’ 

But the forces of collective. resistance are now prepared and 
ready to meet such an attack. In material resources—even recog- 
nising that the effort of defence will necessitate the heaviest sacrifices 
—the ‘Peace Front’ nations are more than prepared. In their 
conviction of the justice of their cause, in their calmness, deter- 
mination and self-confidence, they have a thousand times the 
advantage. It is no longer, for the peoples of the West, a question 
of defending material interests. National Socialism has exhibited 
itself too plainly for the brutal, sub-human and despicable doctrine 
it is; and National Socialism’s assault upon civilisation is clearly 
seen as an attack on every principle and human value that the free 
man of the Western democracies holds dear. 

M. Wotr. 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON PROPAGANDA 


Ir should be beneath the dignity of civilised and peaceful 
countries to engage in propaganda when their relations with 
foreign Powers are civilised and peaceful. The idea of 
persuading people against their will, and by often unscrupu- 
lous methods, to accept an argument that is not their own, 
must be repugnant to evety nation whete any value is attached 
to individual thought. It is not surprising that we hear so 
little of Scandinavian, Dutch or Swiss propaganda when it is 
remembered that these States are highly civilised and are 
justly proud of their independent traditions. And it is 
certain that in our own country, too, there will be widespread 
aversion to propaganda of every sort. When we see the 
results in the ‘totalitarian States’ of what the Oxford Dic- 
tionary terms ‘a means for propagating a doctrine or a 
practice,’ we instinctively recoil from anything that may 
produce the dictated opinion, the sheep-like dependence, and 
the mass-hatred that characterises German public opinion 
to-day. But as every week brings fresh evidence of anti- 
British propaganda, we find ourselves forced in self-defence 
to fight the menace on its own ground. Nevertheless, let 
us choose our weapons carefully, with information rather 
than vilification as our aim, so that, while repelling attack, 
we yet uphold civilised standards of independence and self- 
respect, both in our own interest and in the interest of those 
countries where these standards are still regarded as supremely 
important. Propaganda has been called the ‘ Fourth Line of 
Defence ’"—but as we are even now manning the First Line, 
it is time, high time, perhaps, that we manned the Fourth 
as well. What we do now, or leave undone, may help very 
powerfully in determining the issue of any future conflict. 
We must look upon propaganda as accessory to our armed 
might. Our energies should not be confined to mere counter- 
measures ; we should rather create a widespread system of 
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information and enlightenment, both at home, where much 
ignorance and muddled thinking still persist, and abroad, 
where, because of the insidious methods used against us, the 
need is even greater. 

The French Government recently imposed a strict control 
on all propagandist activities which, if allowed free play, 
might undermine national unity. No such control exists in 
England, where the freedom of the Press makes it easier 
than in any other country to disseminate inaccurate or 
deliberately twisted knowledge, all the more so as the limits 
of public credulity seem to be very wide indeed. 

At the same time, the freedom of the Press in England is 
a guarantee that the truth can also be told, whereas the 
restrictions that exist in ‘ totalitarian States ’ often mean that 
it cannot be told at all. If we go to war, a certain control of 
the Press will be unavoidable—a censorship is being prepared 
even now, as a necessary part of our warlike preparations. 
But it would be out of keeping with the independent spirit 
and our civilised standards if restrictions on our freedom 
went beyond what is absolutely needed for the achievement 
of the supreme purpose—victory. There can be few coun- 
tries where public opinion is so divided—but also decided— 
on problems of national importance, and there is hardly 
anyone in England to-day who has not this or that suggestion 
for the solution of the difficulties and the dangers with which 
we are faced. Notwithstanding the political, economic and 
ethnological complexities of such questions as the Munich 
Agreement, the return of the German colonies or, more 
recently, Danzig, echoes of dissensions on these matters 
resound in every home. In particular, the artificial fog that 
surrounds the question of whether or not Danzig is worth a 
war is typical of the conflict that rages round false issues. 
But to any observer with even a slight knowledge of facts, 
the amount of ignorance displayed in these debates and the 
wishful thinking that accompanies them prove the necessity 
for greater enlightenment. 

The methods employed by the Germans to undermine 
British unity are thoroughly insidious. Sheltering behind 
the names of public and distinguished figures—who are 
certainly innocent of their purpose—the Germans promote 
or assist organisations whose avowed purpose is peace and 
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Anglo-German friendship, while, in reality, they encourage 
ignorance of the facts, mental confusion and disunity, and 
the conviction to which the Englishman is especially prone, 
namely, that we are not ‘ playing the game’ with Germany. 
Trading on the goodwill, innocence, and, it may be, what 
the Germans call ‘ Geltungstrieb’ of these people, they sow 
doubt, division and indecision, and it will need some very 
vigorous counter-measures on our paft to undo the damage 
they have done, and to prevent them from doing further 
damage. 

That the importance of this has been recognised is shown 
by the publication of the Oxford Pamphlets on World Affairs 
and the work of the Economic League, which offer to the public 
—at a very modest price—the benefit of their researches. 
Criticism of the Treaty of Versailles or, for that matter, of 
the British Empire has always existed in this country—the 
result sometimes of a genuinely critical spirit, sometimes of a 
metely contradictory state of mind, and sometimes of a kind 
of perverted liberalism. But rarely has such criticism been 
so loud as it is to-day (or at least yesterday, for the rapidly 
growing dangers of the international situation have begun 
to infuse a wider and deeper sense of responsibility and to 
place at least some restraint on mere political petulance and 
on the more wanton forms of dissent). 

People who have either ignored or shown only a slight 
interest in such matters are among the most energetic in 
condemning the ‘ injustice ’ of Versailles. But their sense of 
‘justice ’ is very often born, not of a knowledge, but of self- 
righteousness, and, sometimes, of the fear inspired by a 
powerful and cunning foe. If these critics could be supplied 
with the details of the infamous Treaties of Brest-Litovsk 
and Bucharest, they might perhaps see more clearly—while 
even more instructive would be the draft made by the German 
General Staff for the German ‘ Versailles’ (it might also be 
pointed out that the ‘ settlement’ imposed by Germany on 
Czechoslovakia after ‘ Munich’ makes Versailles seem liberal 
and humane by comparison). There isevidently a great deal 
to be done in this field, and it seems essential that some of 
these more dangerous beliefs should be replaced by accurate 
and sound knowledge, so as to leave no weak point in our 
moral defences if—or when—the enemy should test our 
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strength. Much has already been done in this respect by. the 
admirable Oxford Pamphlets. 

In Germany, Dr. Goebbels has spared no effort to revile 
us and to sully our reputation. He has shrunk from no 
falsehood that might discredit our actions or misrepresent 
our motives. German propaganda has been directed against 
us in ever-increasing volume, and no calumny has_ been 
thought too gross if it could serve to lower the prestige of 
the British Commonwealth. It is no use denying the success 
of the cumulative effects of such propaganda, and observers 
recently in Germany report that British ‘ atrocity’ stories, 
and accounts of our ‘ impotence and ignominy ’ in the East, 
together with our ‘ decadence’ in the West, are gaining a 
real hold on the German public. When we consider Dr. 
Goebbels’ vast organisation, its resources and the fact that 
it is under the control of one unscrupulous man, the efforts 
of private individuals in this country and the present system, 
of the B.B.C. German broadcasts will appear very inadequate 
for dealing with the problem. The radio is a powerful 
weapon, and much more could be done with it. A close 
watch could be kept, anti-British propaganda and any lies 
could be contradicted immediately, With a system of frequent 
short-wave broadcasts we could present persuasive accounts 
of life in England, and make clear our attitude and intentions. 
What we wish to make public in Germany to-day is our 
determination to support our Allies with all the means in 
our power. We should leave the German people in no doubt 
that our means are considerable enough to make victory 
certain. It is, above all, necessary that Germany, and those 
countries that live in fear of her or are dependent on her, 
should know that we shall fight against all direct or indirect 
aggressions and that, if we do fight, we shall fight to win. 
This should be constantly repeated, so as to. make certain 
that there will be no ‘ Wunschtraum ’ of collapse or of further 
‘ appeasement ’ on our part. 

It may be that Italy will be more amenable than Germany. 
Most Italians are probably more prejudiced against their 
Axis-partner. than against their potential ‘enemy’ England. 
The Italians are strong individualists, and, as a people, they 
favour independent thought. In any case, we must impress 
upon the German and Italian nations that we wish to give them 
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a timely warning that, in spite of our efforts to avoid war, 
their own leaders are bringing them daily closer to it, that 
with these leaders, with Hitler above all, will rest the ultimate 
responsibility. Should they disregard the warning, they will 
find themselves at war with coalition headed by two mighty 
Empires who will fight to a finish. 

Much anti-British propaganda has been silenced by the 
establishment of compulsory military training. Our emphasis 
on mutual assistance, our growing obligations, and the 
firmness of our foreign policy did not appear consistent with 
our reluctance to remove the chief cause of our military 
inadequacy. In a last analysis, armed strength and the deter- 
mination to use it will be persuasive. But propaganda is also 
needed—if only to make persuasion timely, for if it is timely, 
there is even a chance that war may be averted. 

Public opinion in neutral countries has been deeply 
influenced by the flood of anti-British propaganda that is 
meant to break long-standing ties of friendship and to destroy 
our prestige. The marketable value of propaganda is skil- 
fully assessed in accordance with the temperament, living 
conditions, strength and weaknesses of those for whom it is 
intended, in Scandinavia, the Baltic, Eastern and Central 
European States. The problem has been carefully studied 
with German thoroughness, and the methods employed with 
a view to achieving the maximum effect. 

If we offer to guarantee the independence of a friendly 
Power, the offer is at once explained by the German Press 
and propaganda machines as the first step in a predatory 
campaign, and that only with the support of a sympathetic 
Germany can the independence of the Power in question be 
maintained. 

The British Council have done much to spread enlighten- 
ment of the most dignified kind. But more should be done. 
Facilities are being given by a number of countries to 
encourage universities to accept foreign students on an 
exchange basis—an admirable arrangement. The traditions 
of leatning for which Germany has been so famous in the 
past, together with the writings and the discoveries of her 
poets, philosophers and scientists are becoming even less 
accessible in the country where ‘race’ or party is more 
considered than scholarship. It has therefore been left to the 
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German-speaking peoples of northern Switzerland to uphold 
the great traditions of German thought, while persecutions 
across the frontier have driven many brilliant professors to 
join the faculties of the Swiss universities. There are few 
countries—except those who have something to conceal— 
who will not be gratified by genuine foreign interest and will 
appreciate the value of a friendship that expresses itself in a 
desire for co-operation. A knowledge of contemporary 
conditions is certainly indispensable, but we should under- 
stand them far better if we were more familiar with the past— 
cultural and historical—of these countries. We constantly 
insist on the excellence of our long-standing friendship with 
Portugal, but it has been left to the French—for example— 
to arrange in Paris an important exhibition of Portuguese art. 
In N&no Goncalves the Portuguese have a master who can 
equal such painters as Van Eyck and Memling. ... In 
addition, the unqualified success of this exhibition was very 
popular in Portugal and has undoubtedly led to a deeper 
appreciation of that country in France. Since the great 
French and Italian Exhibitions, we have done little to show 
our interest in the culture of other nations. 

It has not been the purpose of this article to deal at all 
comprehensively with the vast possibilities of propaganda, 
but rather to emphasise the inconsistency with which we 
profess ourselves ready to defend our independence and our 
beliefs to the last man, but shrink from utilising a weapon 
that is essential to their defence. Out efficiency in conducting 
propaganda in war-time is universally recognised. There is 
in the Anglo-Saxon race an unmistakable tendency toward 
proselytism—either in the form of the highly organised mis- 
sionary work of the last century or in the sentimental and 
richly supported efforts to gain sympathy for various ‘ causes ’ 
—Abyssinia, China, Spain (Republican and Nationalist), and 
so on. When we realise our own gifts in this respect, how 
wide our opportunities, and how serious our need, we should 
consider all the practical possibilities in a spirit of complete 
realism. 


E. Scorr-MoNnrTAGu. 
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DEFENCE AND/OR DEFIANCE 


Ir was only to be expected that, in a time of rearmament 
feverishly pushed on to be ready for sudden war, military 
literature, for long a despised form of popular reading, should 
suddenly multiply to meet a new demand. A series bearing 
the title The Next War} would not have been risked eight 
years ago—to-day it is not only risked but finds purchasers, 
although not much of the contents could be considered 
bedside reading—and two important books would never 
have been written. 

The fact that they are not only written, but are being read, 
gives them sufficient political importance to justify some 
examination of their main theses. Inevitably both Captain 
Liddell Hart’s The Defence of Britain (Faber & Faber, 125. 6d. 
net) and Major-General Rowan Robinson’s Imperial Defence 
(Frederick Muller, 105. 6d. net) are concerned in roughly 
half their respective books with problems of war organisa- 
tion, co-ordination and even training. Here both writers 
have important practical contributions to make—Captain 
Hart, as befits one who has himself been the author of many 
of the reforms already carried out, in the greater detail— 
which deserve close study. The reader, one hopes, will not 
take it as evidence of a desire to minimise that undoubted 
importance if in this short article they are neglected in favour 
of a rather summary comment on the political and military 
doctrine on which they are ultimately based. It is hardly 
just coincidence that both carry the same essential word in 
their titles. Defence is a fashionable word—not even the 
war glorifiers in Berlin have risked changing the non-com- 
mittal Reichswebrministerium to the frank but old-fashioned 
Kriegsministerium—and is intended to convey to the world 
that, the old things having passed away, no nation to-day 

1 The two latest additions, Major-General Thivillier’s Gas in the Next War and 
Colnnal omens e The Territorial in we Next War (Bles, 5s. each), worthily maintain the 


redecessors, being not only adequate from the point of view of the 
aaa ae le and informative to the ordinary elector. 
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can conceivably wage anything but a war of defence. All the 
measures taken or advocated are measures not for aggression 
but for defence, the defence of vital interests, political, moral 
or economic, and with its constant reiteration the word 
takes on magical significance, and from being an expression 
of policy becomes its justification. Any step is justified if it is 
one for defence, and becomes morally justified except to 
the doctrinaire pacifist who ranks defence against aggression 
neatly as immoral as aggression itself, even if he admits that 
the morality concerned is purely utilitarian. The ‘ defence’ 
motif rans through the speech of every statesman and the 
article of even the least appeasing among the leader-writers ; 
only the common Englishman, political by instinct and 
therefore that type of realist that only romantic England has 
succeeded in producing, dare think in Catonian terms, 
vatying from the cheerful evangelicalism of ‘If "Itler wants 
trouble ’e can ’ave it’ to the regretful Calvinism of ‘ We 
oughta’ve finished the job in 718.’ The ‘ common’ English- 
man equally does not share the view of so many of those who, 
except in that humility which is the dirtiest of prides, refuse 
to be classed as ‘common,’ that democracy has been forced 
back upon the defensive, simply because the ‘common’ 
Englishman by his political instinct is not deceived, as are 
his betters, by the subtler suggestions of Fascist and Nazi 
ptopaganda. But he too is liable to be a victim of the con- 
fused thinking that makes defensive strategy the logical 
outcome of a war which will undoubtedly be one of defence. 
Politically it will no doubt be distinctly valuable to have the 
enemy ‘ take the offensive ’—the case of Belgium was almost 
too good to be true—and politically it may well be expedient 
to avoid taking the initiative and thereby apparently waging 
a ‘ preventive’ war, but it is a great pity that into what is 
simply a technical military controversy a confusion of cate- 
gories, that curse of present-day thinking which obstinately 
reveres science at the expense of logic, should appear to give 
a sort of moral significance to the purely military policy of 
standing on the defensive in the field. 

Neither General Rowan Robinson nor Captain Liddell 
Hart confuse their categories, to that extent anyway. But 
politically they accept the view that the democracies are 
necessarily on the defensive, and that militarily they will be 
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attacked. No critic would like to be saddled with the charge 
that he dare believe he has read as much or thought as long 
ot as deeply as either of them, but there is a point at which 
any critic may challenge the conclusions drawn from pene- 
trating analyses of a situation that is rapidly becoming plain 
to everybody. 

The academic side of the controversy may be neglected. 
Captain Liddell Hart argues powerfully for a defensive 
strategy buttressed by impressive examples from history. 
General Robinson, equally relying on history, is not so sure, 
and the old slogans of ‘ the defence has become more powerful 
than the attack’ and ‘ in war it is the man who counts’ are 
stated and re-stated in a variety of terms. The controversy 
is in itself insoluble, because it is virtually an artistic and not a 
scientific controversy, just as insoluble as the problem of 
adherence to the ‘ recognised rules ’ of warfare. Defence and 
attack are merely two methods which are not opposing, but 
ate just different methods. They can be used with greater 
as with less skill at the right as at the wrong time, and no 
final conclusion on their merits can be drawn even from a 
wealth of examples, for the conduct of war is not the applica- 
tion of scientific formule, but a series of improvisations, some 
of which come off brilliantly, but most of which fail dismally 
in one sense or another. 

It is when one comes—to use a pre-war phrase—to pet- 
meating an army, which to-day means permeating a nation, 
with the offensive or the defensive spirit, that doctrinairism 
becomes dangerous, because, as both writers perceive, doc- 
trinairism is really providing not a principle of war but a 
recipe for victory. And for victory there is; alas, no universal 
recipe; victory has been as often won by thick heads and 
stout hearts as by weight of intellect and preponderance of 
metal, and both the thickness and the stoutness are unknown 
quantities until the day of test comes. 

But it is on the analysis of the military possibilities arising 
out of the actual political situation that it is more profitable 
to dwell. Briefly we have the spectacle of an expansionist 
coalition not actually contemplating aggression, but well 
through with a very definite programme of aggression. 
Nothing is mote true than Captain Liddell Hart’s view that 
Europe has actually been at ‘war since 1936, and that since 
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then the coalition has won six campaigns, and may win a 
seventh. What we are asked to sutvey really is the situation 
as the fourth year of the war gets under way. That the 
situation has altered for the worse for the democracies can 
hardly be gainsaid. The conquest of Abyssinia—accepting 
the Italian version of the conquest—gives Italy a position of 
great value in the Indian Ocean area, and so affects adversely 
the already dangerous situation in the Mediterranean; the 
disappearance of Czechoslovakia robs the democratic cause 
of a well-trained army, a powerful air fleet, vast stores of 
munitions and very important war potential, and enables the 
coalition to outflank Poland, threaten Rumania and dominate 
Hungaty; that, combined with the conquest of Albania, 
neutralises Jugoslavia ; the Fascist victory in Spain constitutes 
at the best a threat to France’s Pyrenean frontier, and at the 
worst places the Atlantic and Mediterranean sea routes, as 
important militarily as economically, at the mercy of the 
assailant, and may render impossible an adequate blockade of 
the western exit of the Mediterranean. Morally, not so much 
because of the brilliance of the victory as because of the 
demeanour of the vanquished, it has enabled Germany at once 
to raise the moral and the fighting spirit of her own people, 
and so to dominate not altogether with acceptance the other 
members of the coalition that Italy at least has become a 
second-class power and an object of policy. The gross gain 
is not altogether gain—there are signs of rebellion in Italy 
and unease in Germany—but the net gain is so clear that the 
war is being busily prosecuted. The only question is where 
will the next blow fall, and how can it be parried. 

At the moment of writing (August 16th) the zone of 
action is in Eastern Europe. There seems general agreement 
that, failing another Munich, there are two possibilities. 
These are conceived in the belief that to wage a further stage 
in the war Germany must control the resources of South- 
Eastern Europe. The first is that, as Poland is an integral 
part of the democratic coalition, Germany will attack her at 
various points in the hope of a knock-out victory before the 
West can intervene, and then proceed with her eastern flank 
secure to mop up the Balkans at her leisure. The second is 
that, neglecting Poland, Germany will aim a lightning stroke 
at the south-east. In both cases Italy is envisaged as neutral 
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until she is required, for her benevolent neutrality is perhaps 
more important to Germany than her participation. 

It will not be denied, one thinks, that the anti-democratic 
coalition holds the initiative and can, to the extent that the 
sum total of war conditions admit, impose on the other 
coalition the strategy which she herself would prefer to see 
used against her. With considerable skill Germany has 
combined the considered views of a number of competent 
military students and the speculations of an equal number of 
non-military scientists and scientific vulgarisers with the 
tradition of the ‘forward storming Prussians’ to form the 
myth—using that word in its twentieth-century significance— 
of the ‘ lightning war.’ Under the influence of the myth even 
people who should have known better saw the coming war 
as a lightning 100 per cent. German offensive, a tornado of 
bombs on London and the naval bases, a rush of submarines 
against all types of ship afloat or in port, a whirlwind of tanks, 
armouted cars and picked storm troops, to turn France’s 
great defensive line either in the north or in the south or in 
both. It was to its great advantage that the myth corresponded 
to the characteristics of Germany’s two serious opponents, 
the ‘ back to the wall’ attitude of the British and the ‘ défense 
de la patrie’ concept of the French. To both the rdle of 
calmly awaiting the German rush appeared the logical one, so 
logical that both in Paris and in London there were many who 
hoped that Italy would at once join Germany in the great 
onward rush, because against Italy it was possible, and possibly 
profitable, to act on the offensive. Reading Captain Liddell 
Hart’s brilliant chapters on the military situation and on the 
defence of the Anglo-French coalition it is difficult to discern 
how far the influence of the myth has unconsciously led him 
to those examples which seem to prove the value of defensive 
strategy ; what is certain and important is that in the admirable 
section called ‘ Forward Positions ’ the validity of the myth to 
decide policy is clearly called in question. 


The same reasons which cast doubt on the practicability of a 
German attack against the French frontier apply still more strongly 
to a French move in the opposite direction. Yet German action 
elsewhere might make it difficult for France to abstain (my italics). 


Here is the crux of the question. What evidence, it may 
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be asked to start with, is there really of any German intention 
to attack in the west or to attack at all except in the specula- 
tions and appreciations of military experts? What used to 
be called the Seeckt plan of using a highly mobile, small 
professional army against conscript hordes was not merely 
foreign to German tradition of masses, was not merely much 
too bold for the average German soldier, but presupposed 
the non-existence anywhere of a securely fortified barrier ; 
it is to be doubted if even its author really felt it to be more 
than an interesting speculation on possibilities. The knock-out 
air blow made horrific by Douhet and his disciples is no 
longer, after recent experiences and the taking of counter 
measures, taken very seriously, not even by its lip servant Field- 
Marshal Goering. The whole of German strategy since the 
wart started has been to improve on the doctrine of one who 
at least used to be Captain Liddell Hart’s hero, Maurice de 
Saxe, and won campaigns not only without fighting but with- 
out even manceuvring. At no time has any act of war taken 
place until it was nearly 100 per cent. certain there would be 
no resistance. In Spain there were only ‘ volunteers,’ some 
of whom, alas, got themselves killed ; in Albania corruption 
and treachery made resistance to overwhelming force not 
merely vain but very highly unlikely ; in the first invasion of 
Czechoslovakia, despite all the threats, not a man was moved 
until the diplomatic victory had been won; in the second 
not a man was moved until the enemy invited the presence of 
protectors and allies ; even at Memel it was made certain that 
there would be no fighting before a single German crossed 
the frontier of a countty which could not have maintained the 
defensive for twenty-four hours. In none of these cases was 
there any offensive concentration of troops on other frontiers, 
or any sign of an inclination to take the offensive ; in all the 
most damaging of defeats was inflicted, i.e., the impression 
made on the spectator that the ‘ enemy ’ had refused for one 
humiliating reason or another to accept the challenge. It 
may be argued that, as it was rather the effect of these defeats 
than any real zeal to maintain the rule of law in Europe that 
led to the formation of the oddly termed ‘ peace front,’ the 
situation has radically changed. Next time there will be no 
bloodless victories ; next time Germany will have to fight. 
That may be so, but is there any reason to suppose that 
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Germany, because she has to reckon with real fighting in 
Poland, say, ot Rumania, will take the offensive everywhere ? 
Everything points to the belief in the mind of Herr Hitler 
and his advisers that politically it is not possible for the 
Western Powers to take the offensive ; it is worth noting in 
view of the efforts to ‘ get the Soviets in’ that in no reports 
of discussions of the military problem in Germany is Russia 
ever mentioned. In the West Germany’s action is diplomatic, 
not military. Every military success in the East or South is 
in fact a still greater diplomatic success in the West. Every 
military success in the East or South makes it more difficult 
for the ‘ enemy ’ to take military action in the West, and if the 
aim of military action is the imposition of one’s will on the 
‘enemy,’ military action must be taken at the point of least 
resistance. Unless one’s examination of the situation and the 
German views on it is all wrong, German strategy will 
therefore aim at quick offensive decisions in the East and a 
strict and economical defensive in the West. If possible 
fresh triumphs will be gained by the old method of diplo- 
matically neutralising the possible enemy in the West to lower 
the power of resistance in the East. If these methods fail, a 
‘lightning ’ success in the East will confront the West with 
the worst of all situations, that of fighting for a lost cause. 
Only a fool would ever predict the issue of any military 
operation—after all, dead men have won a fight and also lost 
one—but suppose the optimists on the German staff are 
tight ? Suppose on a given morning at dawn German forces 
equivalent to Poland’s mobilised strength move from 
Moravian Ostrau, from Breslau, from Frankfurt on the Oder, 
from East Prussia, preceded by a formidable and concentrated 
air attack? Suppose the weather holds, the Poles are 
technically ‘surprised,’ the German leaders commit no 
mistakes and no motor vehicle breaks down? Is it not 
conceivable that within the boasted ten days Poland might be 
dismembered and the rump of Poland under a Polish Hacha 
exercise the right of self-determination and ask to become a 
German protectorate? What then happens in the West? 
Presumably the Western coalition has taken military steps ; 
presumably it is ready to fight, but would there not be a very 
considerable and influential body of opinion in it which 
would ask what it is now to fight for, and could not all be 
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settled diplomatically, now that the guarantee to Poland was 
as anachronistic as the guarantee to Czechoslovakia? And if 
that opinion were multiplied by a great wave of public 
indignation, what strategy could the coalition adopt except an 
offensive strategy? In other words, the German initiative 
would impose on the West an offensive strategy which 
Germany has already spent fabulous sums in preparing to 
meet and defeat. Equally, even if the ten-day boast failed, 
an offensive strategy would be imposed. The maintenance 
of a defensive attitude in the West is for Germany so sound 
militarily that it is difficult except for the myth to see. how 
military experts, even if they had not assimilated Mein Kampf, 
ever believed in anything else. The effectiveness of a naval 
blockade is largely countered by the realist establishment long 
ago of a war economy and expansion south-eastwards ; air 
attack unbacked by action on land will accomplish little 
beyond making the waging of war on the other two elements 
even more merciless than the Nazis envisage, and nothing 
could be more to the heart of a professional soldier than the 
prospect of a series of costly attacks on his own fortified 
position,? until the moment comes for the counter-stroke that 
would involve the attacker in irremediable defeat. If it is 
necessary for the Western coalition to fulfil its pledges and 
embark on actual hostilities, then so long as Italy remains 
neutral, it is either condemned to lose the war or take the 
offensive in the West, for so long as Italy remains neutral it is 
not possible for any serious offensive operations to be carried 
on in the East unless they are carried on by the Russians ; the 
real importance of Russia is that with Russia an active ally 
it is possible to wrest the initiative from the Germans. A 
stalemate in the West, which is what the adoption by both 
sides of defensive strategy would mean, would be tolerated 
by public opinion only if there were successful offensive action 
on another front where it is certainly unlikely, but equally 
certainly not without the bounds of possibility, that its own 
national forces might also find employment. The situation 
envisaged above may be considered fantastic, but it is the 
fantastic which to-day is unfortunately the rule—what in the 
spring of 1938 could have appeared more fantastic than an 


* In September the French staff estimated that they could break the Siegfried Line 
in three places in a few days ; that is not said to-day. 
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accurate prophecy of what happened only twelve months 
later >—and it seems to the present writer that neither 
General Robinson nor Captain Liddell Hart has given the 
possibility of its arising adequate consideration. In both 
their studies there is examination of war economies and war 
potentials, and although neither definitely says so, it may be 
that both rely on the assertion that Germany needs a quick 
final victory—which means an offensive strategy in the given 
_ circumstances—because she cannot stand a protracted war. 
That may be true, for a protracted total war depends on a 
whole series of moral factors, which ate very greatly influenced 
by economic conditions, and a whole series of political 
factors, many of which it may well be are not now existent in 
Nazi Germany. But he would be a bold prophet who with 
the lessons of history in his mind would proclaim his definite 
belief that morally, politically and economically it was 
impossible for Germany to endure a protracted total war. 
Nor is there any political reason to believe that the war now 
being waged would be a protracted fofal war; it is much 
likelier to be what it has been so far, a series of individual 
campaigns in pursuance, not of a great strategic aim, but of a 
gteat political aim such as inspired the individual campaigns 
of the great wars of the past. There seems no reason at all 
to suppose that in another Thirty Years’ War it would 
necessarily be Getmany—even without allies—who would 
crack up first. 

It was these considerations that determined the choice of 
the title of this review-article. In a new edition of the 
Thirty Years’ War a ‘lightning’ victory may well-be, if 
government of the people by the people ‘for the people is 
not to perish from the earth, far more necessary to the 
Western coalition than to the Fascist one. It may well be 
that it is the Western ‘coalition which will have to make the 
first move, and even if it is only just possible that that move 
may be forced upon us, it is rather a pity that both these 
extremely able writers seem temporarily to have forgotten 
a recipe for victory given by a simple-minded but not 
unsuccessful soldier,‘ I get there fustest with the mostest 
men,’ for it is a recipe that is not only valid militarily but 
politically and morally. 

R. T. Crarx. 
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THE ‘ NEUTRALITY’ OF SOUTH AFRICA 


THE controversy which is now raging in South Africa about 
the ‘neutrality’ of the Union if Great Britain becomes 
involved in a war is best studied against the background of 
South Africa’s internal politics. The issue of ‘ neutrality ’ is 
only one of several issues.on which the Nationalists have 
chosen. to fight the United. Party, or Hertzog-Smuts coalition 
which is now in power. Startling as it may seem to the 
outsider, this question of ‘neutrality’ in a possible war 
between Great Britain and Germany arose almost accidentally ; 
that is to say, the Nationalists found it convenient to replace 
republicanism—which has been dropped as an immediate 
objective—by ‘neutrality’ as the anti-British slogan. 
“Neutrality ’ is being exploited as an internal issue, which 
was—so to speak—gratuitously thrust upon the Nationalist 
politicians from outside, by the international situation. If it 
were to remain an internal issue, a mere slogan which should 
eventually lead the Nationalists into power, and which might 
then be dropped (as republicanism, in time of peace, would 
probably be dropped if Dr. Malan became Prime Minister), 
the ‘ neutrality ’ campaign might be regarded as mischievous 
but not necessarily of world-importance. Times ate not 
normal, and whether war breaks out or not the Nationalists 
have lit a fire which may blaze up and consume. themselves 
and adversaries alike. There are already signs that the flames 
which flicker haye got out of the control of the incendiaries. 

Constant efforts are made in semi-official pronouncements 
to give the impression that this is not so ; that the Nationalists 
are children playing at politics, and that ‘ neutrality ’ is merely 
their latest toy. The most recent dose of soothing syrup 
issued. under semi-official auspices is a Talk in the Dominion 
Commentary series relayed from South Africa by the B.B.C. 
The tenor of this talk was that, although the question of 
‘ neutrality ’ had arisen, the South African was chiefly and 
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only concerned with the freedom and welfare of South Africa, 
and that anything which went further than this might be 
attributed to the exaggerations of internal politics. It was 
suggested that to suppose that the Afrikander who is anti- 
British is necessarily pro-German represents an English and 
mistaken way of thinking. These are the usual arguments 
for minimising the danger; and the talk contained a lot of 
the other usual arguments. It is habitually said, for example, 
that the Republican’s bark is worse than his bite, and attention 
is drawn to past compromises. General Hertzog was himself 
a champion of neutrality—but he has abandoned his stand- 
point; Dr. Malan is a Republican, but when he became a 
member of the Cabinet he was as mild asalamb. And so on. 
The implication of these soothing comparisons is that even 
if the Nationalists (as seems probable) come into power soon, 
they will not carry out their programme. Colour is given to 
this notion by the attitude of the Nationalists themselves in 
temporarily abandoning republicanism as an objective. This 
concession is meant as a bait to attract adherents who still 
support the United Party and to cause that split which will 
sooner or later occur in the Government Party and which 
will let in the Nationalists. 

There is a good deal of truth in these arguments ; and in 
normal times they might carry weight. It is true that 
politics are both a passion and a profession in South Africa, 
and that programmes have a way of evaporating on the way 
to power. In normal times South Africa would have a great 
interest in keeping up her connection with Great Britain, both 
for economic reasons and because the British fleet is needed 
asasafeguard. In normal times the ardour of the Republicans 
would serve as a plank towards office, and it would not be 
taken too seriously. In normal times the Union of South 
Africa would teally have no alternative but to remain within 
the British Commonwealth. 

But times are not normal, and an entirely new and 
dangerous situation has arisen. This danger is slurred over 
in optimistic pronouncements like this recent broadcast, 
which may be regarded as typical of what the semi-official 
censorship allows to be said about South Africa. Is it 
possible that the Powers concerned with South. Africa are 
really blind to the new situation and continue to think about 
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it in the old terms ? Or do they wish to conceal the facts ? 
There is much evidence to show that they wish to conceal the 
facts. Hardly any news about important affairs is published 
in the British newspapers (there is a certain amount about 
bitd-life, etc., obviously inserted to show that the Dominions 
ate not ignored), but no first-class correspondents are employed 
and when important news appears it is often false. ‘Th 
Daily Telegraph published a message saying that the featur 
of the recent session of the South African Parliament had been 
the unexpected moderation of the Nationalists. This -is 
simply untrue. The feature of this session was the amazing 
and aggressive tactics of the tiny Nationalist Opposition 
(twenty-eight members out of 200), the nazification of theit 
programme, and the ‘appeasing’ attitude of the Smuts- 
Hertzog Government on every vital point, which showed up 
the debility of the coalition and must lead to the further 
success of the extremists. 

I was present at a debate in that Parliament a few months 
ago. Outside, in the gardens, black, brown and white 
inhabitants strolled by (and never mixed) between the rotting, 
metallic oaks, the blue plumbago and the red hibiscus. 
Inside, twenty-eight Nationalist’ members’ lounged and 
laughed at the Government, seeming to express by their 
furious and contemptuous poses a knowledge that the victory 
was theirs. Twenty-eight members out of 200; and when- 
ever the Nationalists. introduced a new measure of reaction 
the Government came to meet them, and instead of rejecting 
the measure outright positively introduced a milder measure 
of the same kind. 

How can this be explained ? The explanation lies in the 
fact that the Smuts-Hertzog coalition is an artificial one 
which is liable to split and afraid of splitting ; far more afraid 
of taking any such risk as appealing to latent idealism among 
the voters. That is the significance of the Government’s 
attitude ; and in normal times it would just be a matter of 
bungled politics. The coalition would split at the end of its 
four yeats’ term of power, the Nationalists would: come in, 
and everybody would hope that they would be kind to the 
British-speaking minority of 40 per cent. of the 2,000,000 
white inhabitants. 

But times are abnormal; a prolonged world crisis has 
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introduced a new element into South African politics. The 
new thing is that South Africa now has an alternative! Until 
recently republicanism was to some extent a game, because a 
small country, even if it gains nominal independence, must 
stay under the tutelage of somebody. To all intents and 
purposes South Africa looked like staying under British 
influence. There was no alternative idea, no alternative 
system and no alternative friendly Great Power. Within 
the last four years the rise of Nazi Germany has filled the 
Nationalists with a new idea, and the rapid growth and power 
of the anti-British campaign in South Africa corresponds to 
the appearance on the world horizon of this new idea, the 
Nazi idea. 

It is argued, and justly argued, that to regard the anti- 
British tendencies of the Afrikander majority as necessarily 
pro-German is an over-simplification. This is true. 
Although 40 per cent. of the Afrikander population is German 
in origin, the majority would reject the idea of submission 
to Germany or any other Power, and honestly believe in 
South African independence. At a caucus of the Nationalist 
group itself, held on April zoth, only four out of the twenty- 
eight members of Parliament voted in favour of ‘ neutrality 
at any price’ (nobody suggested entering the war on 
Germany’s side). 

But is South African independence possible ? The best 
answer may be given in the words of Dr. D. G. Conradie, the 
Administrator of South-West Africa, who was speaking about 
the mandated territory but whose remark applies to the 
Union. He said: 


It is only possible to remain neutral in two conditions. The 
first of these is that the country must be strong enough to defend 
its own neutrality, and to keep belligerents out of its territory. 
The alternative condition is that the country’s neutrality could be 
guaranteed by other Powers. 


South Africa is not strong enough to defend its own 
‘ neutrality,’ and must consequently be guaranteed by some 
other Power. Even Nationalist politicians can hardly intend 
that South Africa should both enjoy the protection of the 
British fleet and declare itself ‘neutral’; the inevitable 
consequence, in case of war, of the anti-British campaign 
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would be a drift towards Germany. It is therefore infinitely 
significant and alarming that an ideological drift towards 
Nazi Germany has already taken place among the Opposition, 
which is virtually certain to come into power ; and that this 
drift, both surreptitiously and openly engineered, threatens to 
become an avalanche. 

Of course, bitter anti-British feeling existed before Nazis 
were ever heard of. Also, to attribute the increasing success 
of the Nationalists to German influence alone would be to 
underrate the reality and spontaneity of anti-British feeling. 
It is none the less a fact that to-day the Nationalists have 
adopted a nazified programme (for which, incidentally, the 
Old Testament mentality of the Dutch settlers, preserved and 
prolonged by the Dutch Reformed Church, was a prepata- 
tion). It is a fact that the extremists—they are included in 
the party; among them the Greyshirts, who were known to 
be financed by Germany, and who were suppressed as an 
organisation but ‘ absorbed ’ into the Nationalist Party—are 
actively pro-German. It is a fact that the Afrikaans news- 
papers daily praise everything Nazi and deplore everything 
British. . It is a fact thet the exploitation of anti-British 
feeling has increased tremendously during the last five years, 
and may be said to run parallel both in time and ideology 
with the rise of the Nazi régime. 

The degree to which the Nationalists have been infected 
and inspired by Nazi ideas may be gauged from the comments 
of the parliamentary correspondent of the prudent Cape Argus. 
This correspondent wrote last March : 


There is uneasiness among the Nationalists at the steady 
nazification of the party. This tendency is denied in public, but 
members find it difficult to explain away the active part which some 
recent recruits take in its affairs, Apart from the open adoption 
of anti-semitism, etc., evidence is accumulating of the secret activities 
of pro-Nazi organisations and of the close connection between them 
and prominent supporters of the Nationalist Party. 


The bitterness and the violence and the nazification have 
again increased immeasurably since last December, when the 
Voortrekker centenary celebrations were held. ‘That month 
there were anti-semitic riots in Johannesburg. This, and 
everything which followed, was the result of clever capitalisa- 
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tion of this centenary (commemorating the Great Trek inland 
of the Boers a hundred years before) by the Nationalists for 
the purpose of ‘ racial’ politics. .The racial motive is now 
the keynote of Nationalism ; in other words, the Nationalists 
are not nationalist at all, but the extreme Afrikander (Dutch- 
German) section trading on anti-British feeling. 

¢ programme of the Party consists of three battle- 


cries 
Neutrality (= anti-British policy). 
Segregation (= anti-native policy). 


As the first six. months of this year, during which the 
Parliamentary session (found by the Daily Telegraph correspon- 
dent to have been so mild in its implications) was held, 
provided a ‘ crystallisation ’—as Stendhal would have said— 
of all these tendencies, it will be convenient to examine the 
events of this period, as a necessary background to a study of 
the ‘ neutrality ’ danger. 

The year began by an interchange of letters between the 
aged Prime Minister and. his son, a lawyer, Dr. Albert 
Hertzog. Hertzog junior opened the correspondence by 
writing a letter to his father calling upon all true Afrikanders 
to unite ; General Hertzog replied by severely admonishing 
his son, and both letters were published in the Press. ‘The 
significance of this exchange was that a move was being made 
to detach a section of the United Party in the name of 
Afrikander unity—in other words, to cause a split in the 
coalition which has governed since ‘ fusion ’ in 1933. Experts 
at this time thought that there was no prospect of an imme- 
diate split, and that the Government would run out its four 
years of office; but many of the younger people expected a 
split soonet rather than later, as the coalition was felt to be 
artificial and the Nationalists had been gaining strength all 
the time. This was before the international crisis last March, 
and eyes were still on internal politics. 

The disagreement between General Hertzog and his son 
was shortly followed by a vague but rather terrifying 
announcement in the Cape Times. Without any warning, 
this newspaper (whose policy is based on a technique of 
meiosis, so that the sensationalism of this announcement was 
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all the more shocking) declared in a double-column spread 
which constituted its ‘lead’ on February 13th that there 
were ‘ disquieting moves in the Union.’ The news-article, 
which was unsigned, said ; 

Last year a number of bodies, from a number of different angles, 
went out of their way to capitalise the spontaneous manifestation 
of Afrikander sentiment and to divert it into channels alien to the 
intention of a sacred commemoration of the Great Trek. 

This, it appears, has brought an aftermath of underground 
intrigue beside which open political exploitation is the lesser evil. 

During the last few months there has been an attempt to convert 
a genuine feeling among Afrikanders for peace after a century of 
strife into an Afrikander race-bloc conception; certain cultural 
leaders have raised the cry of ‘ foreigners ’ against English-speaking 
South Africans. ... . Totalitarian methods have been introduced 
into political and cultural bodies. 


The article went on to speak of a ‘ military, movement ’ 
in which two organisations were involved. These were the 
Ossewa-Brandwag, and the Afrikanderbond organised by this 
same Dr. Albert Hertzog who had called upon: his father to 
split the coalition. It accused the Ossewa-Brandwag of the 
following tactics: recruits were encouraged to join the 
commandos and rifle associations which form South Africa’s 
permanent defence force, and so to provide themselves with 
arms. It was cleatly implied that: these recruits and these 
arms were to be exploited for disloyal purposes, It was 
stated that ‘some officers of the Permanent Force seem to be 
involved.’ As regards Dr. Hertzog’s Afrikanderbond, it was 
said that his attitude was ‘to torpedo race-co-operation in 
South Africa and to undermine the wider national unity for 
which the Prime Minister stands.’ 

_ In other words, the Nationalist extremists were arming. 
For what ? 

This excitement was swamped by the launching in 
Parliament by the Nationalists of their anti-semitic campaign. 
An anti-semitic Bill was introduced by Mr. Eric Louw in the 
fotm of an amendment to the Immigration Laws. Mr. Louw 
spoke for two and a half hours against the Jews; and the 
public galleries were. filled with anxious faces. It was 
commonplace stuff, listened to with breathless attention as if 
every word was gold. There was no prospect at all of the 
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amendment being adopted. That, indeed, was not its object. 
The real object was to work up feeling at by-elections, and 
especially at Pretoria, where the United Party’s candidate 
happened to be a Jew. In spite of bitter and shameless 
propaganda, this candidate was elected by a narrow majority. 
[The narrowness of the majority, however, was party due 
to the fact that there was a Dominionite (ultra-British 
extremist) in the field.] Subsequently, a by-election at 
Paarl—an Afrikaans-speaking district—was won by the 
Nationalists and proclaimed as a victory for the anti-semitic 
campaign. 

This anti-semitism is an entirely new and artificial factor 
in South African life. Vague and latent resentment exists— 
as it does everywhere—because some of the big fortunes, like 
the Oppenheimers’, are Jewish ; or in the villages, where the 
local storekeeper is sometimes Jewish and has got the farmers 
tangled up in the past by mortgages, etc., where the banks 
would not bother to step in or take a risk. But no general 
anti-semitic feeling existed until the Nationalists began to 
poison the air. 

The Christians, notably the Government, reacted timidly 
to the campaign. The answers to Mr. Louw’s farrago were 
mild. In Cape Town the Baldwin Fund for Refugees had 
been boycotted and was an utter failure although the Mayor, 
who is popular, had campaigned for it. It had to be quietly 
closed down ; no Christians had contributed. 

Exactly the same tendencies were to be observed in the 
next episode, in which the Nationalists pursued their anti- 
colour campaign. Here, again, the Nationalists waged a 
“racial? war, and the Government replied not with 
indignation but with mildness and compromise. 

The immediate result of this campaign was the outbreak 
of riots in Cape Town on March 27th when several thousand 
coloured people, led by white Communist agitators, held an 
otderly meeting but subsequently clashed with the police 
who tried to use violent methods to stop them marching past 
Patliament. ‘The police were subsequently accused in the 
Cape Times and in Parliament of raiding District 6 (the slums 
where the coloured people are herded) and of beating up 
innocent bystanders. This was denied, but no impartial 
and open inquiry was allowed. Whatever the facts, and 
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even if casualties were small, infinite harm was done by the 
creation of ill-feeling and tension—the objectives of the 
Nationalists, who showed themselves well pleased by the 
incident. : 

The Nationalists had been agitating for 100 per cent, 
segregation—tresidential, political, and industrial—which 
simply means depriving the coloured people of all rights 
whatsoever. The Smuts-Hertzog Government replied by 
introducing a Bill in favour of a moderate degree of residential 
segregation. This measure, which will not alter the status 
quo (i.e. expel coloured people who already live among whites), 
aims at keeping the races apart in future by housing schemes 
which—while improving housing conditions for the coloured 
people—will keep them separate from. white residential 
districts. This is a moderate Bill, which might even be said 
to be in the coloured people’s interest in so far as it. short- 
circuited the Nationalist agitation, but the point is that it is 
regarded by the coloured people—trightly or wrongly (rightly 
if the Nationalists ever come into power, as they probably 
will; therefore rightly)—as the thin edge of the. wedge. 
It has aroused intense opposition, which the Communists 
have not been slow to exploit. The meeting held in Cape 
Town, which ended in riots, was held in protest against the 
Government’s relatively moderate measure ;. but the provo- 
cation to riot lay in the threat of further drastic steps against 
the coloured and native population if the Nationalists should 
come into power—or if the Government should go any 
further along the road of ‘internal appeasement’ which it 
appears to adopt in all matters. 

The Government’s position, of , course, is, awkward. 
The coalition contains a number of moderate Nationalists 
who would be alienated by a progressive policy, thereby 
causing the dreaded split which, by bringing in the 
Nationalists, would certainly mean all-round reaction. There 
ate also the ‘ professional politicians’ like Mr. Picow—who 
bide their time and are ready to jump whichever way the wind 
blows, and who are therefore dangerous. (There are plenty 
of signs that Mr. Pirow thinks that the wind will blow hard 
and strong from Central Europe one day. He treats Parlia- 
ment with contempt, and in his capacity of Defence Minister 
gives frivolous answers in an insolent manner, , When a 
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Nationalist member, Mr. Sauer, in an unexpected but 
extremely able speech exposed the utter inadequacy of South 
Africa’s defences, Mr. Pirow smilingly agreed. Mr. Sauer 
seemed fully justified in remarking that in that case the 
Defence Minister ought to be kicked out. Mr. Pirow is the 
ablest politician in South Aftica. One of the weaknesses of 
the Nationalists is that Dr. Malan is a poor leader. - If, as the 
tesult of a split, Mr. Pirow should find himself a * pure” 
Nationalist again, he would soon get control of the leadership, 
even if Dr. Malan retained it nominally. It is greatly to be 
feared that this is exactly what may happen.) 

The Hertzog-Smuts coalition, then, is patalysed for fear 
of a split, and this is precisely what Dr. Malan was able to 
point out when it came to the ‘ neutrality ’ issue. 

In March the international crisis brought this issue to 
the fore, and the Malanites used that crisis to hatass the 
Government with demands for information and accusations 
of bad faith. These crystallised into a demand for a 
declaration of neutrality beforehand in any war in which the 
Union is not immediately and directly threatened. «The 
Nationalists are agitating for such a declaration of neutrality 
now. ‘ At the opposite extreme ’—to quote -the Dominion 
Commentary broadcast by the B.B.C.—‘ there is a demand 
that South Africa should at once commit itself—as we have 
committed ourselves to the defence of South-West Africa— 
and should take its part openly in a general scheme of Empire 
defence.’ The Hertzog-Smuts Government (it is a typical 
irony of South African politics that General Hertzog in his 
rebel days was himself a champion of ‘ neutrality ’) professes 
to take a line between the two. 

General Smuts said on March 19th that the Government’s 
policy had been ‘ stated again and again.’ It was, to let the 
people decide on the issue of ‘ neutrality’ when that issue— 
through the outbreak of a war in which Great Britain took 
part—arose. But this leaves the question of what actually 
would happen in case of wart open to doubt. A whole 
academic controversy has arisen around this oft-repeated 
statement of policy. Mr. Hofmeyr, for example (one of the 
Government’s more liberal-minded supporters, but not a 
comparable figute to his father, the great South African 
Liberal who kept alive the tradition of Cape Liberalism which 
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the present Government has killed), holds that in case of war 
South Africa is not ‘ automatically ’ neutral (until something 
is done about it), but ‘automatically’ though ‘ passively’ 
at war (until something is done about it) owing to the indi- 
visibility of the Crown which is the last link between the 
South African Union and the British Commonwealth. 
Mr. Hofmeyr holds that for South Africa to ‘ go’ neutral 
would be equivalent to secession, as it would be a breach 
of this last link. Professor Coertze, answering Mr. Hofmeyr 
in the Forum magazine, holds that the Crown was divided 
when self-government began. The process, argues Professor 
Coertze, of South Africa’s being no longer a vassal State 
was completed by General Smuts when the Dominion was 
admitted to the Peace Conference at Versailles. In other 
words, the King and the United Kingdom have no right to 
declare war on behalf of the whole Commonwealth on the 
advice of English ministers. In 1934, by the Status Act, 
the South African Parliament vested the executive govern- 
ment of the Union for domestic or external affairs in the King 
acting on the advice of the Ministers for the Union. Professor 
Coertze draws an ingenious comparison between what he 
asserts to be the ‘ personal union’ between King George 
VI and South Africa, and the relation between Hanover 
and England from the first Georges to Queen Victoria— 
who were also sovereigns of Hanover; yet Hanover 
waged war on Sweden while England remained neutral, and 
England waged war on France while Hanover remained 
neutral | 

Apart from the academic charm of such arguments, they 
serve one purpose : to show that General Smuts’ oft-repeated 
statement of policy on ‘ neutrality ’ leaves room for doubt and 
controversy. But let us go a little further and see whether 
General Smuts has not given a hint of the real inten- 
tions of the Government. He has. Indeed, General Smuts 
—whose pronouncements on international affairs have such 
a woolly vagueness—has been remarkably explicit on the 
subject of war—and its origins ! 


If world domination was threatened (said General Smuts, in the 
same speech) and if questions of monetary wealth were involved, 
then South Africa was not safe. 

VoL. CXXVI—No. 751 L 
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Again (on March 27th) : 


In this dangerous world and time of history in which we 
live and move we shall have to be very careful. This country, 
with £90,000,000 worth of gold produced by the mines, and 
with that incomparable mineral wealth will attract any predatory 
powers on the march, and will have to be cautious and very 

sal me tell you that there are forms of defence which we cannot 
prepare in this country. . . . The best and the surest shield in this 
country for the independence of our people and the rights of this 
country will be the Royal Navy. 


Again : 


Like Abyssinia, Czechoslovakia, Austria and Albania we 
‘ should like to be neutral’... but even the United States 
are not beyond danger. 


Apart from the refreshing realism of General Smuts’ 
references to gold (compared with the pious uplift of his 
remarks about the League of Nations) there is a clear indica- 
tion that South Africa has already taken sides. This gives 


the Nationalists a chance for an outcry. Let us go over to 
their side and see what they are doing about it. 

During the March crisis Dr. Malan complained that the 
country was being kept in the dark. The Government, he 
said, gave no information or statements of policy. The 
Nationalists were particularly inquisitive about any communi- 
cations which might be taking place between Whitehall and 
Cape Town. General Hertzog, however, stood firm and 
refused information in the general interest. Dr. Malan 
then said that South Africa slavishly followed Britain’s policy 
and that this was a mockery of the Union’s independent 
status. He accused the Government of shirking a statement 
of its attitude “ because it knew that the United Party would 
split’ on this issue. His comment on the statement made 
by Mr. Chamberlain laying stress on the solidarity between 
France and Great Britain was that it indicated ‘ an offensive 
and defensive alliance between the two countries carrying 
with it the danger of South Africa being drawn into war.’ 
Dr. Malan also thought that ‘ scare stories were being spread 
to make South Africa dance to the tune of the Imperialists.’ 
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He said that he was convinced that fusion (i.e. the Smuts- 
Hertzog coalition) had taken place ‘ because by 1933 England 
knew that war was coming.’ ‘ As in 1914, the people would 
be driven into the fighting forces by threats and told to choose 
between fighting and their food.’ 

The Nationalists issued a manifesto of their policy on 
“neutrality.” It contained the beautiful sentence: ‘ The 
Imperial path has always appeared to the Afrikander as the 
path of racial difference and fraternal quarrels’—a path 
which, in domestic affairs, the Nationalists follow with 
bloodcurdling enthusiasm. The manifesto demanded a 
decision by the people on ‘ neutrality’ immediately, and not 
after the outbreak of war. 

Were these declarations sincere ? They were nothing of 
the kind. They were—like everything else which the 
Nationalists do—part of a campaign to stir up the consti- 
tuencies. This is the crux of the new situation in South 
Africa—that the international situation is being exploited, 
recklessly fooled with (unless a sinister plot lies behind these 
machinations) for the ends of internal politics. 

The proof that the Nationalists did not mean what they 
said about ‘neutrality’ is that it was meaningless.’ In 
practice, a declaration of ‘ neutrality? on South Africa’s part 
is impracticable. If—as Professor Coertze maintains— 
‘ neutrality’ did not involve secession, what would be the 
relations of a ‘ neutral’ South Africa to the British Common- 
wealth involved in a war? Would, as Mr. Hofmeyr asks, 
the British fleet be denied the use of the Simonstown harbour 
and base? If not, what sort of ‘ neutrality’ would it be, 
and would it look convincing to the Germans ? The whole 
thing is an academic, or rather an electoral hare. If further 
proof is needed, it is supplied by the Nationalists themselves. 
We have already pointed out that at a caucus of Nationalist 
members of the House of Assembly on April 20th, only four 
out of the twenty-eight members voted for ‘ neutrality’ 
at any price. Yet they decided that ‘as a matter of 
political expediency the neutrality campaign should be persevered 
with? ! 

It is useful to recall that while the Malanites were fulminat- 
ing against the British in their speeches and praising the Nazis 

1 That is why the word is put in inverted commas throughout this article. 
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in their newspapers, a London newspaper blithely observed 
that the aggressive intentions of Germany had become so 
plain that ‘even the extreme Malanites’ must be ready to 
join the anti-German front. The ‘extreme Malanites’ (as 
we shall shortly see) were at this very moment working hand 
in glove with German provocateurs, and the leaders of the 
patty were denouncing the ‘ aggressive intentions’ not of 
Germany but of the Anglo-French alliance. This is typical 
of the ignorance not only of the public but of the newspaper 
editors themselves in this country about the dangerous 
situation in South Africa. 

What,. then, exactly are the Nationalists playing at? 
What will happen in case of war ? 

I met nobody in South Africa who did not think that the 
demand for ‘ neutrality ’ would be the occasion for a rebellion, 
and the only question is whether that rebellion would be more 
successful than the rebellion which took place in 1914. 

One factor exists which did not exist in 1914. That is, 
the direct interference of the Nazis in the internal affairs of 
South Africa, the organisation of Nazi cells, the widespread 
propaganda, and the infection of an ideology which seems to 
offer an alternative to British imperialism. 

It is exceedingly difficult to find out exactly how far this 
German interference inside the Union has gone (apart from the 
wholesale and efficient organisation of the Nazis in South- 
West Africa, on the Union’s border). One hears of the 
formation of Nazi cells, especially in the neighbourhood of 
Pretoria; and it has been established that the Greyshirts, 
who are now amalgamated in the Nationalist Party, had been 
subsidised by Germany. But all this isa little vague, and 
leaves room for the soothing syrup of the official optimists. 
These assure us that all the South African Nationalist cares 
about is South Africa, and that although ‘ there are movements 
now afoot in the Union which borrow their impetus from 
totalitarian movements abroad’ (Dominion Commentary 
broadcast), these movements have a genuinely nationalist and 
independent objective. It is therefore odd to find that these 
‘ totalitarian tendencies ’ take a specifically German form and 
lead to Nazi salutes and cries of ‘ Heil Hitler,’ etc. 

Mr. Oost declared in Parliament on March 6th that he had 
recently come from the Pretoria by-election, where he had 
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seen a Nationalist wearing a swastika armband and had heard 
him cry: ‘Iam a Nationalist. Heil Hitler!’ 

General Smuts remarked in April: ‘I do not feel at ease 
about the purified Nationalists. Inthe patty one finds people 
who shout “ Heil Hitler,” and that frightens me,’ This 
remark was illustrated by the Johannesburg correspondent 
of the Cape Times, who wrote on Match 8th : 


To-night I obtained evidence of the Nationalist Party’s growing 
affinity for the Nazi and Fascist movements in South Africa. 
During the last week a secret conference of the South African 
People’s movement (Blackshirts) was held in Johannesburg. 
Delegates from all the provinces of the Union were present, among 
them three prominent members of the purified Nationalist Party. All 
three of them were candidates for their party at last year’s 
Parliamentary election on the Witwatersrand. 

One of them, I understand, was elected deputy leader of the 
Blackshirt movement, while another was invited to undertake the 
leadership in the Cape Province. 

Another indication of the Nazi tendencies of the Nationalist 
Party is afforded by a message from Mr. Louis Weichardt which 
appeared recently in the Nazi publication, Welt Dienst. 

Mr. Weichardt, who was leader of the Greyshirt movement until 
he threw in his lot with the purified Nationalist Party.a few weeks 
ago, sent a message to the world service conference at Erfurt, and 
said: ‘ There should be no difficulty in forming a United Front 
throughout the world in order that Judah may be put in its place. 
A lot has already been done to enlighten many of the influential 
people, but much more remains to be done, and I hope that you will 
be successful in drafting and concluding a programme of further 
action so that all those possessed of good will be placed in the 
position of helping to save the world from catastrophe. 

‘Remember our biggest enemy is ignorance, and therefore 
enlightening propaganda such as is regularly being distributed by 
the most valuable publication of World Service still further intensi- 
fied should help to open the eyes of thousands at present in the 
claws of all Judah.’ 


Finally, whereas inquiries in March about Nazi activity 
within the Union did not yield any great results, owing to 
official pooh-poohing and the semi-official soothing syrup, 
in July the South African Government itself issued a 
statement that Nazi activities are causing anxiety, and that 
steps will be taken to curb them. 
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What, then, is the position? In case of war a rebellion 
on the neutrality issue is probable. The official view is that 
it will be quickly suppressed, and General Smuts has stated 
that every Nazi agitator in the Union is a marked man who 
will be dropped on at the instant of war’s outbreak in Europe. 
On this point it is impossible to prophesy, and there is only 
this to be said. General Smuts recently admitted having 
miscalculated the speed with which the ‘ forces of evil’ spring 
up in the world. He was referring to the rise of the Nazis 
as the cause of the failure of the League of Nations (this is 
not the place to suggest that he was putting the cart before 
the horse). Let us hope that General Smuts is not making 
another miscalculation, this time in internal politics. 

The semi-official broadcaster (I am presuming that anybody 
allowed to broadcast on South Africa speaks semi-officially) 
suggested that if it came to the point South Africa would 
“champion liberty.” These words, which concluded the 
broadcast, are ambiguous. Do they refer to the democratic 
cause, or to South African independence ? The ambiguity is 
significant; it can hardly have been unintentional. This 
broadcaster also said that the extremists are in a minority, and 
implied that all was well on this account. But tails—and 
especially Nazi tails—have been known to wag dogs before 
now. It is the sole object of this article to adduce enough 
facts to show that a fire has been lit, whose flames may well 
run wild. Now is the time for the fire brigade. Instead 
of which the South African Government piddles out from 
its feeble hose a trickle of appeasement and compromise. 


Eric SIEPMANN. 





GREAT BRITAIN AND THE BALKANS 


WHILE our interest is concentrated so strongly on Danzig, 
many of us ate apt to forget that, if there is another war, it 
may easily be won or lost in another part of Europe altogether 
—the Balkans. To prove the truth of this statement, we 
have only to consider the lesson of the World War of 1914- 
1918. It is now generally accepted that if British diplomacy 
had succeeded in preventing Turkey and Bulgaria from 
joining the Central Powers (as many think it could have 
done), the war would have ended very much sooner. Apart 
from the drain on our own resources arising from our cam- 
paigns in the Near East—Gallipoli, Palestine, Thrace—the 
co-operation, ot even the neutrality, of Turkey and Bulgaria 
would have made a vast difference to our Balkan allies. 
And if the Dardanelles had been open, instead of closed, to 
the British Fleet, the collapse of Russia might have been 
prevented. 

The Balkans to-day are no less, and perhaps are more, 
important than in the World Wat. For geographical reasons, 
in a conflict in which Great Britain, France and Poland were 
fighting Germany and Italy, the only part of the world from 
which the Axis States could draw certain essential supplies 
unhindered would be central and south-east Europe. That 
this fact is already fully recognised in Berlin any visitor to 
the Balkans can easily see for himself. It does not yet appear 
to be so well understood in London. 

It is common knowledge (to which again sufficient i impott- 
ance has perhaps not been attached) that German interest in 
the raw material resources of the Balkan countries has been 
noticeably intensified during recent months. Roumania, 
Bulgaria and Yugoslavia have all been invited, either officially 
or unofficially, not merely to let Germany have the whole of 
their surplus output, but to concentrate for the future exclu- 
sively on the production of those articles of raw materials 
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and foodstuffs which Germany needs, leaving Germany to 
supply the whole of their industrial requirements. About 
80 per cent. of Bulgaria’s foreign trade is already with Ger- 
many ; so is about one-third of Yugoslavia’s and one-quarter 
to one-third of Roumania’s. Since each of these three coun- 
tries feels that its economic fate is already too closely bound 
up with that of Germany, the proposal was in each case 
politely declined. But the mere fact that it was made clearly 
indicates what réle has been allotted to the Balkan countries 
by the present rulers of Germany. They are to serve as a 
sort of milch cow for German industry. 

Up to the present year, the Balkan countties have not felt 
any special alarm at their economic dependence on Germany 
beyond the normal misgivings at having too many eggs in 
one basket. But since the destruction of Czechoslovakia, 
their uneasiness has grown by leaps and bounds. To-day, 
it is safe to say that there is not a single Balkan or Danubian 
State which is not acutely disturbed about German intentions. 
Each one of them realises that economic subservience may 
easily be a prelude to political subjection, and each is wonder- 
ing when it is to be subjected to pressure with that end in 
view. 

When I visited these countries this summer, it appeared 
that the rulers of Germany had not yet quite made up their 
minds how the Balkan cow is to be milked. According to 
what one diplomat called the Schacht Plan, Germany would 
content herself with building up a purely economic Leben- 
sraum in Hungary and the Balkans, the existence of which 
would in itself give Germany sufficient political pull in the 
countries concerned to ensure their never pursuing a policy 
of which Germany disapproved. Once such a Lebensraum 
had been established, of course, it would be easy for Germany 
to do what she liked in the political sphere, though my 
informant gave Dr. Schacht (but not necessarily his political 
superiors too) credit for being subtle enough to favour 
leaving the local dynasties at least the shadow of independence 
—as the British have done with the Indian Princes. 

An alternative policy of which I naturally heard a good 
. deal, seeing that Dr. Schacht had resigned and seeing also 
that the policy in question seems to follow normal Mein 
Kampf lines, is what one might call the colonial policy. It 
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consists in frankly, establishing protectorates over each of 
these countries in turn and making their inhabitants hewers 
of wood and drawers of water for Germany—which, in Nazi 
German eyes, is all they are really fit to be. Fear that this is 
what Hitler intends to do is widespread all the way from 
Budapest to Athens. 

Most of us in England, with our eyes firmly fixed on 
Danzig, have all along felt convinced that Hitler’s next move 
would be against Poland. But my friends in the Balkans 
this summer were not so sure. Some prophesied he would 
try to bring about the “ Gleichschaltung” of Hungary ; 
others thought he would split, and then swallow, Yugo- 
slavia. They were faitly unanimous on one point, however, 
namely that if they turned out to be wrong and Hitler launched 
an attack on Poland, he would do his utmost to persuade all 
the Balkan countries to temain neutral, I was assured by 
people who ought to know that, at any rate up to the end of 
July, no real effort had been made by Germany to induce any 
of the Balkan countries to join the Axis. A high German 
official, speaking to a friend of mine, put the reason with 
great clarity. ‘If we were to persuade one country to join 
us,” he explained, ‘ this would inevitably tend to send another 
country into the arms of our enemies. We therefore prefer 
that every Balkan country should stay neutral when war 
breaks out. I promise you we shall go so far towards win- 
ning it in the first few months that in a very short while you 
[my friend is, shall we say, a Balkanian] will all be tumbling 
over one another to join us.’ 

Unquestionably there is no enthusiasm in the Balkans 
(and when one speaks of the Balkans in this connection one 
must for political reasons include Hungary) for being made 
tools of in this way to promote Germany’s aims at world 
domination. I found a great many Hungarians who. would 
much rather compose their ancient quarrel with Roumania 
than join with Germany in the somewhat remote hope of 
thereby recovering Transylvania. This was not necessarily 
because they intend to give up their claims permanently— 
though some were even ready to do that—but because they 
have been under German domination before and do not like 
it. Besides, they are convinced, many of them, that if there 
were another war Germany could not win it. 

Vor. CXXVI—No. 751 L* 
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There was a similar reluctance to join Germany in Bul- 
gatria, where only the commercial section of the population 
appears to be strongly pro-German. Among the peasants 
there is a bitter recollection of having been fleeced by Ger- 
many during the last war when Bulgaria was Germany’s 
ally. Bulgarians of all classes, moreover, have always been 
strongly pro-Czech—I still-remember my surprise at finding 
1,500 Bulgarians at the Sokol festival in Prague last year. I 
was reminded by a Bulgarian friend in this connection that 
the first Foreign Minister Bulgaria ever had was a Czech. 

Both Hungary and Bulgaria realise that Germany would 
throw them over at once if she saw a chance of making 
friends with their rivals. Both in Budapest and Sofia it was 
pointed out to me on numerous occasions that the wheat and 
oil of Roumania are worth more to Germany in a war than 
all the produce of Hungary and Bulgaria put together. 

While Roumania remains outside the ‘ Peace Front ’— 
and at present the British guarantee to Roumania, like the 
guarantee to Greece, is on a unilateral basis, not reciprocal 
like the guarantees exchanged with Turkey and Poland— 
Germany can still hope for the best that she will be able to 
draw on Roumania for supplies in war time. It is generally 
accepted in the Balkan countries that Roumania will allow 
this hope to continue as long as possible and might, if there 
were a wat, try to stay out and make money. But supposing 
Roumania were to refuse to sell, or to try to run with the 
British hare as well as with the German dachshund, everybody 
agrees that Germany would have to occupy the country. In 
spite of the very strong anti-German sentiment I found in 
Bucatest, I came away feeling uncertain what attitude 
Roumania would take up if there were a wat. The German 
menace is tight at her doors. British help is problematical 
and a long way off. It might therefore seem the better part 
of valour to Roumanian statesmen to shrug their shoulders 
and say ‘ Let us make as much money as we can out of Germany 
while the making is good.’ 

The protestations of satisfaction emitted by the Roumanian 
Government when Great Britain gave her guatantee of 
Roumanian independence were not echoed by non-official 
Roumanians when I was in Bucarest a couple of months 
later. The guarantee was, at any rate temporarily, a trump 
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card for Roumanian diplomacy to play against Hungarian 
and Bulgarian revisionist claims. But so far as Germany is 
concerned, I was told in Bucarest—and the same views were 
expressed in every country I went to except Greece—that it 
was obvious the British Government had only made ‘a 
political gesture’ and that it did not mean the guarantee to 
be taken seriously. Nothing that I could say ever really 
shook this belief, which was based on the fact that the British 
Government had induced the Czechs to accept their post- 
Munich boundaries by the promise of a precisely. similar 
guarantee and that, when the testing time came in the following 
March, Downing Street had pretended the guarantee had 
never been properly implemented. The British guarantee to 
Roumania, and the one to Poland, were almost invariably 
lumped together as ‘ gestures.’ 

The guarantee to Greece, on the other hand, was regarded 
as substantial, mainly because Greece is too close to the British 
‘ life-line ’ through the Mediterranean to be allowed to fall 
under Axis domination, and also because the British Fleet 
was still held in considerable respect, even though it was not 
regarded as a suitable instrument with which to carty out 
any guarantees to Poland and Roumania. It is worth noting 
in this connection that even as recently as the second week 
in August a cartoon published in a Belgrade paper under the 
title ‘ The Policy of Encirclement’ showed a formidable 
battery of guns surrounded by a ring of umbrellas. In Sofia, 
a favourite theme for cartoonists is John Bull in the toils of 
Japan over the Tientsin affair. Not only in Bulgaria but in 
Hungary, Roumania and Yugoslavia, the outcome of the 
Tientsin negotiations was being awaited with real interest, on 
the ground that it would serve as a pointer to whether Great 
Britain had come to the end of the policy of ‘ ceding.’ 

‘If you do not “ cede ” in Tientsin,’ a Bulgarian journalist 
told me, ‘ we shall know that you mean not to “cede” in 
Danzig—or in the Mediterranean.’ In Greece there was a 
tendency to take the opposite view, namely that if Great 
Britain made a compromise in the Far East it would be to 
obtain a better prospect of being able to stand firm in Europe. 

The fact that Great Britain’s intentions are regarded as 
uncertain and her military strength as vastly inferior to, and 
further off than, that of the Axis, particularly Germany’s, is 
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teally the key to the present diplomatic situation in the 
Balkans. None of those countries feels it can afford to offend 
Hitler, and thinks it is not altogether safe even to offend 
Mussolini. If they were certain that Great Britain both 
meant business and is strong enough to call the Axis bluff, 
it would be an altogether different story. Until Hitler seized 
Czechoslovakia and Mussolini occupied Albania, the Balkans 
thought they might stay out of another war. To-day, not 
only are they no longer sure they will not be the next victims 
of Axis aggression, but just for that reason they are all 
extremely anxious to find a rallying point which would enable 
them to resist. In any case, if war came, and the odds were 
not too heavily weighted against them, several of them would 
be willing to come in on our side. All of them would unques- 
tionably like to do so if they dated, even, I am convinced, 
Hungary. Proof of this is to be seen in the recent reluctance 
of Hungary to annex Slovakia when invited to do so by Hitler. 
Not very long ago, Slovakia was one of the ancient jewels 
in the Crown of St. Stephen which Hungary was clamouring 
to have returned to her. But, at the moment, Budapest does 
not want Slovakia even as a gift any more than she wants 
Roumania to hand over Transylvania—the claims against 
Yugoslavia were dropped long ago. Prominent Hungarian 
statesmen in Budapest assured me that they would be 
delighted to sign long-term non-aggtession treaties not only 
with Yugoslavia, but also with Roumania in return simply for 
guarantees of better treatment for the Hungarian minorities. 
Outwardly, of course, any Hungarian Government has 
to do its best not to anger Berlin, lest it should find itself 
ordered out of office and a more subservient Government put 
in its place. Roumania, being somewhat further away, is able 
to follow a more independent policy. But Roumanian bread 
being to a large extent buttered in Germany, and the Hun- 
garian railways (in the opinion of the Roumanian General 
Staff) being wide open already for the passage of German 
troops en route for the oil-fields of Ploesti, the Roumanian 
Government is always on the alert not to offend Berlin. 
One of Roumania’s troubles, of course, is that in the event-of 
an attack either by Germany or Hungary, or both, there is the 
possibility of Bulgaria joining in’ too in hope of recovering 
Southern Dobruja. Since last year several hundred thousand 
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Turkish troops have been concentrated in Thrace as a warning 
to the Bulgarians to keep out of Dobruja. I am not sure that 
Bulgaria needs the warning. She has no friends except in 
Yugoslavia, and realises that a false step to-day might mean 
the end of Bulgaria to-morrow. 

I found a good deal of evidence to support the theory 
that the friendship now existing between Bulgaria and Yugo- 
slavia is the key by which the British Government might solve 
the Balkan problem. Yugoslavia is still.a sincere friend of 
Roumania. With British help, it might be possible for Bel- 
gtade to serve'as a bridge to bring the two countries together. 
It is a highly involved problem, because it seems inseparable 
from Bulgaria’s claim against Greece for an outlet to the 
Aigean. Asin the case of Hungary, however, there is reason 
to believe that the ominous shadow of Germany has caused 
Bulgaria to abate her claims in both these directions a good 
deal more than seems to be generally realised. The evidence, 
while definitely against Bulgaria’s ever being induced to 
enter the Balkan Entente in its present form—the Balkan 
Entente was framed to keep her in subjection—pointed to 
the fact that she would be ready to enter some new organisa- 
tion even if it had the same name. 

Yugoslavia is perhaps more definitely ‘anti-Axis’ in 
sentiment than any of the Balkan countries, her bitterest 
feelings, however, being directed rather towards Italy than 
towards Germany. The Croat problem keeps her weak, and I 
found many people in Belgrade curiously shaken by the British 
alliance with Turkey. Steps seem to have been taken when 
Prince Paul was in London to explain British motives in 
entering that alliance, and if Yugoslav fears on this score 
have teally been allayed one may soon hope to see Yugo- 
slavia playing a more active part in promoting unity among 
the Balkan States. It is a problem British diplomacy could 
set itself to solve with the greatest advantage. There are 
some 60,000,000-70,000,000 people living in the Balkans, 
and a united front of these courageous and independence- 
loving States might easily make all the difference between 
peace and war. 

GoprFreyY Liss. 
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THE RUMAN PEOPLE 


THE ‘Romani’ are not Romans. That the Rumanian for 
* old man’ is bdtrdn (veteranus) assutes us that many a legionary 
settled permanently in Dacia ; and numbers of Italic farmers 
emigrated thither even before the conquest ; but most of the 
swatm of colonists introduced after 106 must have been close 
kinsmen of the Dacians, Dinaric folk from south of the 
Danube, and these, as farmers and shepherds, would be more 
likely than the mongrel citizens of the new towns to mix with 
the Dacian peasants. Thus the Roman conquest actually 
reinforced the native stock ; and when, in 271, the imperial 
machine was withdrawn, it was the least Dinaric element of 
the population that departed with the troops and officials— 
the townsmen’s occupation was gone. 

But the Rumans are ‘ Latin.’ Romanising influences had 
long been at work in Dacia, and Latin was the /ingua franca 
of the whole Middle Danube region, so that even the Dacian 
- peasantry readily adopted the language spoken by their 
kinsmen. The Latin temperament and many of the customs 
that are South European rather than peculiarly ‘ Roman,’ 
they already had, for they were merely a branch of the 
widespread Thracian stock, and though resident north of 
the Danube since the second millennium before Christ, they 
had neither lost touch with their southern brethren nor 
changed in anything essential. Rome brought them little 
really new but its language. 

The Dinaric type, especially when, as in Dacia, blended 
with the Alpine, possesses an extraordinary tenacity. The 
Dacians dwelt within almost precisely the same bounds as 
the Rumans of to-day, but though newcomers sometimes 
swamped them in the Moldavian and Danubian plains, their 
hold on the Transylvanian plateau was never shaken. Though 
some of the Scythians from the steppe, and, later, some of 
the Celts from the west, penetrated thither, they left no mark 
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but upon governance and the arts—including the art of war. 
The pupil swallowed the teacher. And even in the plains, 
though there a dozen later invaders, some of them Asiatics, 
left theit blood with the Thracian stock, that stock prevailed, 
as is proved by the speed with which, in the fourteenth 
century, the Rumans of the little foothill States absorbed the 
people of the plains, and made all Ruman to the sea. They 
were among kinsmen. 

The Rumans, then, are in the main Dacian. If some 
of the many Britons who in Rome gaze on the great Column 
that depicts Trajan’s hard-won victory would but go on (as 
so few do) into the Carpathian passes where the legionaries 
struggled with the Dacians, they would see that the Ruman 
bears still not only the Dacian garb, the white tunic over 
white trousers, but the Dacian lineaments. ‘ Romdn nu 
piere,’ say the Rumans, but as regards persistence of type, it is 
the Dacian who ‘ never dies.’ The persisting way of life, 
too, especially among the shepherds, and many of the most 
revered customs, ate Dacian; but what may be called 
*Rumanism,’ though embracing all those older things, and 
ever since as persistent, could not come into existence until 
there existed a fraternity consciously Ruman, and marked 
indelibly with all that has ever since made the Rumans, in 
Biblical phrase, a peculiar people. 

That could not happen till Rome had left the Dacian 
shepherds and upland farmers to the influences that were to 
fashion (rather than transmute) them into the Ruman people. 
Some of the peasants departed with Rome, and became, under 
almost exactly the same influences, the ‘ Aromfni’ of the 
Balkans and Pindus, a folk to this day almost identical with 
the Rumans. And for many centuries, until the Slavs settled 
in barring masses south of the Danube, there must have been 
much coming and going between the two groups of kinsmen. 
The Magyars maintain, indeed (taking advantage of the 
extraordinary fact that the northern Rumans drop out of all 
recorded history for nearly a millennium), that the only 
permanent home of the ‘ Romani’ was in the Balkans, and 
that ‘the timorous Wallach’ did not venture back into 
Transylvania until the thirteenth century, after the Magyars 
had made it a safe place to settle in. But, though it may well 
be that many Balkan ‘ Wallachs’ did then migrate to the 
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Carpathians, it is both difficult and unnecessary to believe 
that the ‘ citizens’ who withdrew from Dacia nine centuries 
before included the whole of the tenacious mountain-folk 
of the whole of a mountainous land. The poor shepherds 
of the heights had little to fear from the barbarians: most of 
those merely skirted Transylvania by way of the flanking 
plains, or traversed it along its valleys—and most of them 
were in a hurry, for the rich southlands were their goal. The 
British peasantry did not quit Britain: and it is only because 
this island’s mountains of refuge are in its extreme west, where 
the population was never romanised, that our own ‘ Wallachs ’ 
do not speak Latin. 

kif When considering the Rumans, we shall do well to bear 
the Welsh in mind. Each people was forged between the 
hammer of alien pressure and the anvil of the barren heights. 
Granted certain qualities in the stock, men thus left with 
nothing but each other and the things each know and love, 
will, if such conditions endure for long, and if they admit no 
strain stronger than their own, emerge as a people whose 
“ Welshness ’ or ‘ Rumanism’ lies far too deep to be touched 
by any tyranny, and is at once so potent and so satisfying 
that while it can move men to win and to defend a political 
independence, yet the loss of that formal freedom will, if it 
leave them the things whereby they really live, leave them in 
real liberty. 

Thus the most important in the Rumans’ history is that 
in which the chronicles ignore their existence. Those shaping 
centuries brought to them the three main constituents of their 
‘Rumanism.’ First, that sense of brotherhood, of community 
in all essentials, that has ever since defied all partitioning of 
the race, and that now, when the Rumans have a Rumania, 
forms the living and adamantine rock beneath the mere 
shallow surface-cracks of their civil differences. Next, their 
language (once it was fixed, as it was after some of the Slavs, 
last of the ‘ Aryan? newcomers, had, though soon thoroughly 
assimilated, doubled the vocabulary)—the bond of their 
uniform Rumanian speech, a tongue unique in that almost 
complete freedom from dialectical variation that reflects the 
underlying unity of all who speak it, though they number 
more than 16,000,000, and though they are spread up to, and 
even beyond, the furthest bounds of a land as large as our 
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island. (This uniformity owes much to the practice of trans- 
humance, with its yearly mingling of the folk of widely 
separated areas.) And last, the forms and the ideology of the 
Eastern Church, into whose fold the Rumans, Christian for 
some six hundred years, came as late as the tenth century, 
after the rise of great Slav States south of the Danube had 
finally cut them off from the West. And with that the work 
of the centuries was completed—and completed only just 
in time, for the quality of their product was soon to be put 
to the test. 

If our concern were only with the quality of the Ruman, 
that test, though so terrible and so long inflicted, could be 
dismissed in two words. It failed. It failed either to break 
the Ruman or to alter him. But it left him with wounds 
that still cripple him, so that men who were never called 
upon to endure his trials, and who know nothing of them, 
deride him for limping far behind them. And it left him 
with blotches that came of contagion, not from any sepsis 
in himself but whose very superficiality makes them so 
obvious that men ignorant of all else about him can see that 
his visage is marred. 

But, consider his history. . . . To the Rumans, the long 
curve of the Carpathians is not a wall of partition, but the 
very backbone of the Ruman Fatherland. Yet for little 
short of a thousand years the Rumans to the west of that line 
were treated by a dominant minority with an injustice that 
for persistence and unwisdom has few parallels in all history. 
The Magyars, Turanians from Central Asia, had settled on 
the Middle Danube about the year goo, and within a century 
had learnt Christianity from Rome and had begun to be 
westernised. Soon Magyar barons adventured east into 
Transylvania, and there behaved even as the Anglo-Normans 
behaved in another land of petty and dispersed though 
kindred clans, Ireland. They made the rich valley-lands 
their own ; and the men of the hills were either overcome or 
ignored. And—a fatal blow to a folk whose only political 
idea was paternalism—they seduced many of the Ruman 
chieftains. ‘These became members of a feudal aristocracy 
and were lost to the race. (It should be noted that the great 
warrior, Hunyadi Janos, and his son, Mathias Corvinus, 
Hungary’s most beloved king, were Ruman.) 
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To bar out the Tartars, the Magyars settled in the crook 
of the Carpathians, a solid block of their kinsmen, the Szekler 
peasants—or perhaps they found them there already, the 
jetsam of some earlier Asiatic wave. And from as early as 
1250 they began to introduce German farmers and townsmen 
from the Rhineland, the so-called ‘ Saxons.? The Rumans 
became outcasts in their own land, despised as inferiors 
and disliked for their obstinate loyalty to their Church. 
They possessed their ‘Rumanism,’ but they were denied 
everything else except at the price of abandoning that. 
They tefused to abandon it. They preferred to remain 
‘ backward ’—and Ruman. 

And those of the better-organised Rumans, who, under 
able leaders, chose to withdtaw across the Carpathians, and 
who, about 1350, united with their kinsmen of the further 
foothills to form Muntenia (Wallachia) and Moldavia, had 
little chance to develop socially or in culture. Within a 
century, and just as they were beginning to show what 
Ruman intelligence and skill could effect and produce under 
favourable conditions, they were confronted by the Turk, 
the cousin of the Magyar from whom they had escaped. 
Throughout the long and bitter struggle, the Rumans fought 
with a courage that all Europe then applauded—the courage 
their descendants were to display when, at Plevna, in 1878, 
they snapped the last strand of their Turkish shackles—and 
the courage they were to display again in every step of their 
stubborn retreat in 1916, and in the battle of Marasheshti, 
where a defeated atmy, with its Russian allies sidling off on 
either flank in huge and daily desertions, rose from its last 
ditch and struck Mackensen into impotence. 

Had they been formed into one strong Ruman State, they 
might have escaped vassalage, even when the utter collapse 
of Hungary had exposed their flank. And, even as it was, 
they had so won the respect of the Turk that though Hungary 
became a mere Turkish pashaiik the Ruman States never had 
any but Christian princes, nor was any mosque ever erected 
on Ruman soil. But the Turk bound them to him so closely 
that for centuries the Rumans were exposed to the contagion 
of his corruption, and provided, moreover, with the bad 
example not only of the necessarily devious policies of their 
princes of their own blood, but also of the degenerate manners 
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and the cynicism of the Byzantine Greeks who later on were 
set over them. 

And when, in the eighteenth century, Austria and Russia, 
those belated and dubious crusaders, moved down to the 
Danube, neither took the interests of the Ruman peasant into 
consideration, and neither provided the boyars with any 
thorough corrective of their long schooling in how not to 
govern. And both assaulted ‘Rumanism.’ ‘Austria stole 
Bukovina, the very cradle of the Moldavian State, and though 
she ruled there with moderation, she brought in many 
Germans and hosts of Ruthenes. Russia stole the Bessarabian 
half of Moldavia, settled there Bulgars, Ruthenes, Russians 
and Germans, decanted many Rumans into the Ukraine 
(where theit descendants now form the Autonomous Molda- 
vian Republic), and proceeded to attempt to russify the 
remainder by methods as brutal as futile. 

In Transylvania, meanwhile, the Magyars, while preserving 
all their contempt for the Ruman, had begun to try to 
magyarise him. The only result of the effort was the destruc- 
tion of the Hungarian State. ‘Rumanism’ was attacked 
through the Rumans’ Church, and through the Ruman schools 
the pennies of the peasants maintained. When the Rumans, 
who outnumbered all the other races of Transylvania com- 
bined, and the Magyars by two to one, were at last granted 
political rights on paper, the all-powerful minority so managed 
things that, as late as 1910, 3,000,000 Rumans were repre- 
sented in the Hungarian Parliament by five. But, though 
the assault on ‘ Rumanism’ completely failed, a kindly race 
had become embittered, and a people of great intelligence had 
been taught the whole art of gerrymandering. 

To become acquainted with the story of the Ruman 
people is, then, to learn two things—that all the misfortunes 
and injustices of seven centuries have failed to shatter or to 
corrupt their loyalty to each other and to the things they 
cherish ; and that many of their shortcomings—even some 
that have come to be regarded by the ignorant as ‘ peculiarly 
Ruman ’—are merely legacies from a past in which the 
Rumans were exposed to everything calculated to handicap 
their material progress, stunt their cultural growth, and mar 
their morals. Few races would have emerged with so few 
and such slight defects. For, whatever may be said of the 
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mixed multitude of the towns, who have more of the Levant 
than of Dacia in their blood and their mentality, or of the 
professional politicians, who for too long remembered the 
tricks of the Turk or the electoral frauds of the Magyar, the 
simple Ruman retains his simple virtues, and is blemished 
by nothing that time and his own efforts cannot rid him of. 
If he is ignorant, his history explains why: and he is as 
ready to learn as capable of being taught. If he is backward, 
it is because seven hundred years have held him back—and 
because hitherto those who offered to ‘improve’ him 
demanded in return his surrender of his ‘ Rumanism.’ If the 
political life of his State was in the past tainted by corruption, 
it was because of an evil tradition from that very recent past 
in which there was no Rumanian State; and the simple 
Ruman at no time had any share in either the sin or the profit. 
If nations with as many centuries of freedom. as the Ruman 
has known of thraldom reproach him for his Rumania’s 
many blunders, he can with justice reply that if he guides 
his plough awry it is because he has so lately staggered to it 
from a secular battle. 


Joun Capen. 





RUSSIA AND STRATEGY IN THE BALTIC SEA 


Wuat Moscow expects from Britain under the Triple Pact 
is mainly naval assistance in the Baltic in case of war. The 
doctrine of Peter the Great that that sea is her ‘ window to 
the West ’ is still true, and all the moreso because her former 
western provinces have become independent States. If 
Russia is to survive as a European Great Power her fleet must 
have freedom of movement in the Baltic. 

The Aland archipelago is not in. itself important enough 
to justify the commotion it has caused in foreign affairs. It 
consists of approximately 6500 islands, the majority of which 
are rocky and so small that their only inhabitants are birch 
trees and seagulls. The larger ones are populated by fisher- 
men and farmers—30,000 in all—who cling to their Swedish 
traditions in spite of centuries of Russian, and, latterly, of 
Finnish rule. It would be difficult to find anything there 
likely to attract general attention, except that the islands 
possess the last commercial sailing fleet in the world. But 
the group is of great strategic importance in what is likely 
to Le one of the main theatres of a future wat. 

The Aland rocks dot the Baltic Sea at its narrowest point, 
between Finland and Sweden, thus dominating not only the 
mouth of the Gulf of Bothnia with its many ports, but also 
the region north of Stockholm and the westernmost corner 
of Finland. Apart from that, the islands are washed by the 
waters of the Bay of Finland, where they enter the Baltic, and 
therefore control all movements of ships to and from Lenin- 
grad. For these reasons, when the frontiers of Europe were 
redrawn after the Great War and the archipelago came under 
Finnish sovereignty, it was decided to neutralise it for all 
time. 

This is the essence of the Convention of 1921 entered into 
by Finland and Sweden and signed by the Great Powers and 
all other States interested in the Baltic. The only exception 
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was Russia, who was then still isolated. In this treaty the 
Finnish Government promised the Swedish-speaking islanders 
full autonomy, the preservation of their cultural rights and 
exemption from all services and taxes. But the main provi- 
sion was that the archipelago was to be permanently demili- 
tatised. The document was deposited at Geneva, and the 
unfortified neutrality of the Aland group was guaranteed by 
the League of Nations. 

Duting the years of collective security Finland could be 
sure that this neutrality would be respected. But when the 
revival of ‘ power politics’ demonstrated Geneva’s inability 
to secure respect for international guarantees, the Finnish 
Government had to reconsider the position. In the light of 
the latest events they were alarmed lest a third Power might 
attempt to occupy the islands in a future war and thus to 
dominate all waterways and coastlines which they command. 
Under present conditions it was obvious that a mere declara- 
tion of neutrality was not enough to safeguard the islands. 
Their demilitarised state was like an invitation. The Finnish 
Government therefore decided to fortify certain zones at 
the outskirts of the archipelago, which would prevent the 
whole group from falling into other hands and jeopardising 
Scandinavian neutrality asa whole. This meant the reversion 
of the 1921 Convention. Finland got in touch with Sweden, 
the Power most directly concerned, since the Aland islands 
control the Swedish shore of the Gulf of Bothnia as well as 
the Finnish, and because the closing of that gulf by an enemy 
Power would largely paralyse both Swedish and Finnish 
sea traffic. Agreement as to the necessity of changing the 
status of the island group was reached by the two Govern- 
ments as early as the beginning of 1938. The project of the 
fortifications and a plan of common action were devised, and 
in Februaty, 1939, Finland made a démarche to all the signatory 
Powets of the Aland Convention, asking for their approval 
of a change in the status of the islands. 

Apart from these Powers Helsinki also approached Russia, 
who, though not a member of the Convention, had made it 
plain that she took an interest in the régime of the Aland 
islands. Most of the States consulted expressed their 
agreement to the changes almost at once. So did Germany 
after some delay, but she could not resist asking ironically 
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why this question was referred to the League if the latter’s 
ineffectiveness was the main treason for the changes, and 
making the reservation that her agreement with the League 
Powers in this one case did not imply in any way her general 
solidarity with the Geneva system. Only the Russian reply 
came as a surprise. 

When, shortly before the League discussions, the Finnish 
Government asked Moscow in a special note for their support 
at Geneva, Russia at once addressed a questionnaire to 
Helsinki. The three questions were: For what purpose does 
Finland wish to fortify the islands ? Of what will the fortifi- 
cations consist ? And what guarantees can Finland offer to 
Moscow that these fortifications will not be exploited by a 
third Power against the Russians? When no satisfactory 
answer was received, the U.S.S.R. decided to oppose the 
Finnish project, and it was her representative’s protest at 
Geneva which prevented the Council from approving the 
fortification of the islands. 

The third question is the best clue to Russia’s attitude. 
A glance at the map shows that her anxiety is not without 
justification. The only outlet to the Baltic and the North 
Sea is the narrow Gulf of Finland. The mouth of the latter 
is dominated by the Aland archipelago. If an enemy Power 
seized the fortifications it could not only prevent the Russian 
fleet from entering the Baltic, keeping it paralysed at its base 
at Kronstadt, but it could use the islands as a jumping-off 
ground for military actions against Leningrad. 

Of course there is no question of that now. Finland is a 
neutral country, whose relations with Moscow are correct. 
It is an open secret that Helsinki and Stockholm decided on 
the fortifications mainly from fear of Germany. The Finns 
are absolutely convinced of their ability to defend the islands 
if only they are fortified, just as well as the mainland itself. 
The Russians do not doubt their readiness to fight for their 
independence, but they fear, not without foundation, that 
Finland will not be strong enough to resist Germany. Should 
a major war break out, it is obvious that the latter will do 
everything to harass the Russians, and, therefore, the fortified 
Aland islands, if once wrung from the Finns, must be a god- 
send to her. 

Moreover, Finnish political leanings have increased 
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Moscow’s suspicion. Things would be different if she could 
participate in the defence of the archipelago, but Finland and 
Sweden cannot agree to that, for it would seriously contradict 
their neutrality and would give the Reich good cause to say 
that they side with the Russians against her. Besides, the 
Finns are very anti-communist at heart. Ever since 1919, 
when the German army helped them to fight the Bolsheviks, 
they have shown great sympathy for the Reich. There is a 
strong Fascist element in Finland, so that the Russians cannot 
be too sure whether they would not be on the German side 
when the destiny of the Aland group was thrown into the 
balance. 

Finland points out that she cannot give them any better 
guarantee than her neutrality. But the Russians resent her 
close contact with Sweden and the fact that all fortification 
plans have been worked out by Finland and Sweden in 
common, whilst they are withheld to them as ‘ military 
secrets.” To the argument of Stockholm and Helsinki that 
their collaboration in this respect is natural since it is based 
on general Scandinavian solidarity, their answer is that the 
Aland archipelago is one of the most important keys to Russian 
security. 

Paradoxically enough the Russians found support in the 
most unexpected quatter—on the islands themselves. The 
Alanders, almost entirely of Swedish origin and strong 
home rulers, objected to the intended fortifications since it 
meant not only the introduction of military service, but the 
presence of Finnish troops on their soil and the beginning of 
finnification. In vain the Government pointed out that the 
islands’ defence force will be composed solely of the islanders 
and that the officers which are to train them will be selected 
from the Swedish-speaking Finns. The stubborn islanders 
would not hear of it, and not satisfied with protracted negotia- 
tions with the Helsinki Government, they appealed for help 
to their compatriots in Sweden and sent a delegation to 
_ Geneva to protest against the fortifications, even before the 
Council started its deliberations. 

In spite of this they will have to yield. Finland enjoys 
full sovereignty over the islands. Her only limitation in that 
respect was the Convention of 1921, but since its signatories 
have agreed to the change she is free to proceed. The 
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islanders naturally found a certain amount of support in 
Sweden, but this was academic. The bulk of the Swedes, 
after having ascertained that the rights of the Alanders will 
be safeguarded, are behind the Government policy. For, 
apart from stategic considerations, Stockholm co-operates 
with Helsinki over the Aland atchipelago in order to increase 
general stability in the Baltic Sea. They want to strengthen 
Finland’s policy of neutrality, to bind her mote closely to the 
neutral Scandinavian group and to prfepare a common 
defence. 

The Swedes know that this co-operation might entail 
more than mere diplomatic support, and they are ready for it. 
Already in the September crisis, when the Finnish Govern- 
ment asked whether they could count on Swedish help in 
case of wat, Herr Sandler, the Swedish Foreign Minister, 
answered in the affirmative. Detailed plans were worked 
out for the Swedish navy and army to collaborate with the 
Finns in the defence of the Aland islands, and this collabora- 
tion will be still stronger after the fortifications are carried out. 
This is the main argument which the Swedes advance in 
answer to the Russian fears. They point out that the islands, 
if unfortified, would be much more liable to fall into German 
hands than now, when Sweden and Finland will defend them 
jointly. And the Russians need not fear German influence 
in Helsinki, for the latter’s increasing solidarity with neutral 
Scandinavia has been illustrated by her refusal to sign a 
non-aggression pact with Germany. 

The matter rests where it had been left in Geneva. 
Moscow prevented the League Council from coming to a 
decision over Aland. But since Geneva took note of the 
Finnish move and all signatories agreed to the project, 
Finland considers the question as settled from the legal point 
of view and feels free to act. There is, however, also a 
political aspect, so that Finland has to observe caution with 
regatd to Russia. The Aland problem will not be referred 
to Geneva again—now it is an issue only between Helsinki 
and Moscow. 

The disagreement over this problem has, fortunately, not 
produced an open conflict between the two States, but it has 
certainly not helped towards their rapprochement and not 
made Finland more amenable to Russia’s intention to play the 
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part of a guarantor of her neutrality. Herr Erko, the Finnish 
Foreign Secretary, declared recently that they will not go back 
from their point, and there have been rumours that fortifica- 
tion works on the archipelago have already started. 

But this cannot be true, since the Swedish Government 
announced their decision to postpone the co-operation with 
Finland over the Aland group until agreement is reached with 
Russia. The Socialist Government of Stockholm does not 
want a disagreement with Moscow, and hopes that a way out 
will be found. Negotiations are now going on. However, 
Russia is not likely to depart from her policy. She will watch 
developments with utmost attention. She can and will, 
naturally, do nothing if Finland should disregard her point ot 
view. But she has made it clear that she will act in case of 
danger as her own interests demand. 


WouLFRAM GOTTLIEB. 





THE REFUGEE TRANSIT CAMP AT 
RICHBOROUGH 


WE stopped at the ancient toll-gate at the bridge over the 
River Stour. The Camp is beyond. A very old man ‘stood 
on the bridge. It was a Saturday afternoon, the sun ‘was 
bright and he was just standing there, obviously resting. 
We asked the way to the Camp. 

“It must seem natural for this tiver,” pointing down, 
‘and this coast,’ a vague gesture towards the sea two miles 
away, ‘ to have these foreigners here,” he said. 

‘Yes ?? I said vaguely. 

“If you know your history, miss,’ he went on.’ ‘ There’s 
Richborough Castle,’ another gesture, ‘the Romans ‘were 
here. And in the Middle Ages we were one of the chief 
potts to the Continent. And then, you remember, Queen 
Elizabeth brought over those Walloons and ‘settled them in 
Sandwich to show us the woollen goods trade.’ It’s right and 
proper for Sandwich to welcome those foreign Jews from 
Germany.’ 

It all seemed to him natural, an act of Providence, that 
three thousand German Jews should have escaped Nazi 
persecution and concentration camps and found refuge in 
Sandwich. And when the huge green wooden gates to the 
Camp were opened for us and we walked into this smoothly 
running community we, too, tended to forget what tremen- 
dous labour has gone into the creation of this refugee camp 
which is now only six months old. 

After the renewed persecution of the Jews in Germany in 
November, 1938, it became obvious to English Jews that a 
place must be found to house theit co-religionists who were 
coming to England on their way to some permanent colonial 
home. Professor Norman Bentwich and Mr. Ernest Joseph, 
a well-known architect, were the moving spirits behind this 
scheme. They remembeted heating about a large army camp, 
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the Kitchener Camp, which had never been used since the 
war. This derelict camp was leased from the owners, Messrs. 
Dorman Long. None of the money for financing this scheme 
has come from the Baldwin Fund. The £20,000 needed 
to reconstruct the Camp and the money for its upkeep— 
about ten shillings a week per man—has been contributed 
entirely by English Jews through the Council for German 
€ ° 

: = can imagine what this Camp, abandoned for 
twenty years, must have been like before the reconditioning 
began. Now the concrete huts are in perfect condition ; 
there are modern sanitary arrangements, a huge hut with 
tows of shower baths, concrete roads leading from hut to 
hut, a hospital, a dental clinic, offices, a cinema, lecture rooms, 
an assembly hall—all built or reconstructed by the refugees 
themselves, I walked over the Camp with a refugee guide 
and a professor from a Northern University, a quiet man who 
said little, until his enthusiasm became very articulate. ‘ This 
reminds me,’ he said, ‘ of a self-sufficient state in ancient 
Greece. Many of them had no more citizens than there are 
men in this Camp—three thousand.’ 

We passed one large low hut that seemed strangely 
deserted. All the windows were shut. I turned to my guide. 
‘ That is our luggage hut. All our suitcases, trunks and boxes 
ate in it,’ he told me. Then, after a little pause, he continued 
with a slight effort, for he did not yet, as he had told me, 
*‘ master the English.’ ‘ You see, we all have much luggage,’ 
he explained; ‘we enjoy this hospitality in transit. I am 
hoping to go to Australia. We are all wanderers.’ He smiled 
at me. Obviously he was one of the men who, with that 
remarkable gift for adjustment which the Jews have, was 
enjoying the task of beginning an entirely new life at thirty- 
five or six. 

We went to a sleeping hut. It had the words Hanp- 
WORKERS’ Rest painted on the door, and inside, in the large 
room, there were paintings above the top tier of berths. 
There are seventy-two men in each sleeping hut. They are 
divided into two groups of thirty-two each with a responsible 
leader, elected by the men, who passes on any suggestions to 
the staff. 

When we came out of the sleeping hut, streams of men 
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were walking in twos and threes towards the dining-hut 
which can accommodate 1,500. The meals are served in two 
shifts, and they are good. I was asked to lunch in the staff 
hut where the refugee staff of twenty: have their meals with 
the director. And no task of organisation seems to fluster 
the men responsible for the organisation of this Camp: 
two kinds of food are served, two huge sections function in 
the kitchen department; one for religious Jews, who only 
eat orthodox food, and one for those who were persecuted 
by the Nazis for their race and not for their faith, 

After lunch, when we were again in the open, someone 
offered our guide a cigarette. He took it saying that he did 
not smoke, but that he would keep it for his comrade. For, 
naturally, these refugees, who had to leave Germany with no 
money at all, cannot afford to buy many cigarettes. Each 
man is given sixpence a week pocket-money—even this 
amount for 3,000 men means {300 .a month. The staff 
members have ten shillings a week, quite apart from the great 
advantage of living in the married quarters with their wives. 

A great effort is being made to help these men get their 
wives and relatives out of Germany. A special department 
at the Camp deals with this problem, There are now (middle 
of August) about 650 married men at Richborough, and 450 
of their wives are now in England or have the permit and are 
expected soon. These wives are living all over England. 
Some ate with friends, some are.in domestic service, others 
ate being cared for by the various refugee organisations. 
And the children are at schools, or camps, or in English 
homes. ‘One of the most terrible things Hitler has done to 
us Jews,’ one man said to me, ‘ is to separate our families. . . .’ 

‘ Yes,’ another man who had joined us added, ‘ but it is 
so wonderful to have them out of Germany and safe in 
England that we can bear this easily.’ 

There are men from all classes in the Camp, and the 
obvious good fellowship between them is one of the most 
striking features of Richborough, Even the Austrians and 
Germans, so fundamentally different in their attitude towards 
life, get on excellently together. ‘This,’ so one of the 
Germans told me, ‘ was very difficult. The Austrians laughed 
when we wanted to weep, and they rarely saw the point of 
our jokes at first, but now we understand each other.’ 
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The past, which since the Nazi régime has been so terrible 
for many of these men—large numbers have been in concen- 
tration camps—seems not to matter to them any longer. A 
man’s background in Germany is of academic interest only. 
Their present life at the refugee Camp, their hope for a better 
future, unites them all. There ate professional men and 
attisans, merchants, artists, hairdressers, mechanics, scholars, 
cooks and waiters ; men who have been rich and who have 
been poor, men who have directed large business enterprises 
and men who have been clerks. 

I saw a game of chess in progress in one of the huts, and 
I was told that one of the players had been the champion for 
a large district in Germany. When a national chess tourna- 
ment was played in Margate recently, this man was asked to 
come. At the outskirts of the Camp a young athletic ‘ stunt’ 
motor cyclist was practising hair-raising feats on his motor 
cycle; in the distance one could hear someone playing a 
violin. ‘This musician had been a prominent member of the 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra. 

The professor from the Northern University again came 
up and spoke to me. ‘ These men could all earn their living,’ 
he said. ‘I have just been seeing their hairdressing hut. If 
they opened the facilities of the Camp to the public, they 
would be entirely self-supporting.’ 

I pointed out to him that this was a ¢ransit Camp, and that 
none of the men had a permit to work and replace British 
labour. 

“Not even the doctors,’ I reminded him, ‘unless they 
have an Italian degree which is recognised by the profession 
in England, are allowed to treat their comrades in the Camp. 
The British Medical Association is as severe as any of the 
trades unions.’ 

Actually, of course, it is not the intention or desire of the 
committee responsible for the Camp to make it self-support- 
ing. They want to give these men a training, a re-education, 
which will give them a chance to work in some telatively 
undeveloped foreign country. One former dentist, for 
instance, was utged to take up gardening, as this labour 
would not harm his hands in case he one day took up dental 
surgery again. He became passionately interested in making 
things grow on this derelict soil. Now the bright borders 
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and lawns in the Camp reflect how successful he has been in 
six short months, and he wants to become a professional 
gardener. 

His case is typical. One member of the staff—and all 
but four or five of these instructors are refugees—is in charge 
of this work of readjustment. In his department all incoming 
men are interviewed. Then they are assigned to suitable 
training groups: agriculture, building, the group of film 
operators which manages the Camp cinema, the kitchens 
where they learn to cook, or the Camp offices where they are 
taught accounting. 

The men work five hours a day on their particular job. 
In the afternoon two hours of instruction in English (given 
by more advanced refugees) is compulsory. They can have 
another English lesson in the evening if they wish. Many of 
them speak English with each other, and they issue a mimeo- 
graphed Kitchener Camp Review. 1 havea number of the Review 
before me. The drawings in it are excellent, and the English 
reflects the tremendous effort they are making. I have opened 
the Review at random, 


At school I was no good at languages [one of the refugees has 
written], and I suffered much torture by my inability to acquire 
the most elementary knowledge of any tongue other than that 
of the land of my birth. A favourite of the mathematics and science 
masters, I was the butt of every rebuke or unkind word of the 
tutors of the English and French classes at the seminary at which I 
was educated. 


I asked an English friend who knows the Camp well 
what were the rules and regulations, for I could not imagine 
a group of men, many of whom had served in the German 
army, living without cut and dried orders. ‘ Rules?” she 
said somewhat vaguely. ‘I don’t think there are any, except 
that everyone must be back in the Camp by ten fifteen in the 
evening.” 

* Back in the Camp ?” I asked. 

“Yes, after they have finished their work, all the men can 
get permits to go out into Sandwich or where they like. 
Over 800 of them have bicycles. There is never any trouble. 
I think there have been infringements of the ten fifteen rule 
only about four or five times since the Camp) has been in 
existence.’ 
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When I went back to the Camp on the next day I 
looked mote closely at the director who has achieved this 
self-imposed discipline. Hisnameis J. A. May. Helooks like 
many other young Englishmen of about thirty-five. One can 
see that he is in complete sympathy with the men. He respects 
them and he is never patronising. I asked him frankly how 
he did it. ‘Oh, I don’t know,’ he said somewhat diffidently. 
‘It’s nothing really, but they all realise that the success of the 
Camp depends on the co-operation of each individual.’ 

As a result of his attitude, and that of the men, they ate 
very popular in the town of Sandwich—except among the 
members of a small discourteous Fascist group in the town. 
It is strange to see the refugees walking about in the old 
town—there are almost as many of them as there are inhabi- 
tants of Sandwich. The local people have been extremely 
kind. In return the Camp’s orchestra and the dance band like 
to play for the inhabitants or for local charities. The men like 
to feel that they are doing something for the town. 


The Mayors of Ramsgate and Sandwich [writes the Camp 
Review] extended an invitation to us to play on their bandstands 
recently, and, as we understand the bandstand at Sandwich has 
not been used for many years, we are sure that the concert made a 
pleasant Sunday evening’s change for the large number of local 
inhabitants of that delightful old town who came out on this 
beautiful evening to listen to our musicians. 


On the Sunday evening there was a concert in the large 
assembly hut at the Camp. The hall was crowded. We were 
struck by the consideration shown each other by the men. A 
man at the far end of one of the long wooden benches moved 
closer to the wall because he noticed that the man at the other 
end was slightly crowded: A youth of about eighteen 
collected several of his contemporaries round him and they 
found places for the older men. Obviously there was none of 
that carelessness which one so often finds among men who 
live in segregated groups. 

A young pianist came out on to the platform and played 
Schumann’s Novelette. The orchestra played some Beethoven 
and some Mozart under the leadership of the former conductor 
of a Stuttgart orchestra, Nothing has made them love 
German music less than they did. One felt, in fact, that they 
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have brought with them what was once the best in the 
country which has abandoned them. These Jewish refugees 
ate perhaps the only representatives left of the old Germany, 
in which men like Schumann and Beethoven were respected. 
They are carrying on German civilisation as we once knew it. 
When the concert was over, the orchestra and the huge 
audience rose. The orchestra played God save the King. This 
was not a mere formality: there was gratitude on the faces 
of many of these men, gratitude towards a country which had 
given them another chance. 
MARGARET GOLDSMITH. 


Vor. CXXVI—No. 751 
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COMMENTARY 


Ar midnight on August roth I bought a morning paper in 
Coventry Street, and read in it an account of the black-out 
which was due to begin in half an hour. I dare say there was 
some nervousness in Fleet Street over this black-out, for it 
had been postponed at the last minute the night before, and 
no newspaper (outside Germany) likes to carry a front-page 
description of something which did not happen. However, 
it had been officially stated that there would be a black-out 
on this night, no matter what the weather was like, and my 
newspaper was able to state safely enough that ‘ Piccadilly 
became a pool of blackness through which cars moved 
cautiously with only a glimmer of light from their wing- 
lamps.’ 

Standing with a crowd on the steps of the fountain in 
Piccadilly Circus, I waited for this to happen. What I hoped 
for was a sudden inky plunge as the clock hand touched the 
half hour, but the authorities were not concerned for dramatic 
effect, and the darkness came gradually. Leicester Square 
and Shaftesbury Avenue were already doused, and here and 
there a lamp went out in Piccadilly, until at length only the 
big triple-headed lamps in the Circus itself remained alight. 
Just before they went out I was moved off the island by a 
policeman, and when the final plunge came, and the crowd 
went ‘ Oooooh,’ I was stamping in a fright among the bonnets 
of taxi-cabs half-way across the street, and missed the drama. 

However, there we were in a pitchier blackness than has 
descended on Piccadilly Circus for some twenty years, spoiled 
a little by a red advertisement left on in Shaftesbury Avenue. 
Almost at once a fight started. Somebody shouted ‘ Police !’ 
there was a noise of hitting, blurred figures swayed about on 
the pavement, and at length a beam from a policeman’s 
torch picked out a little vignette of a man hitting another 
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man in the face. After a time peace was restored, and one 
was able to attend to the black-out. 

It was not really so black once you got used to it, not in 
Piccadilly at all events, for buses were still running, and 
though they had contrived a spectral sort of lighting inside, 
most of them had their numbers and destination signs fully 
lighted ; and, contrary to the forecast in my newspaper, the 
wing-lights of cars and taxis cast a great deal more than a 
glimmer. A cab rank at the top of Haymarket shed its light 
nearly to the bottom of the hill ; and the little crosses in the 
traffic signs let through enough light to read by. Away 
from the main traffic routes the black-out was impressive. 
Walking towards the deeper gloom of Leicester Square, I 
was unnerved by the doorway of Messrs. Lyons: with the 
word OPEN glimmering on a black screen, under some 
arrangement of ghastly greenish lights, it was like a doorway 
out of Edgar Poe. Leicester Square, momentarily free of 
taxis, might have been a sleeping village, but the blackest 
place was Charing Cross Road ; here one had to walk care- 
fully to avoid collisions, and one recalled vaguely that sand- 
bags were once used for other purposes than A.R.P. 

It had turned out a moderately fine, starry night after all. 
Now and then three lights—red, green and amber—would 
pass with a steady purpose across the sky, coloured stars 
among the brushing searchlights, but there were not many 
aeroplanes about. 

At the corner of Tottenham Court Road I bought another 
morning paper and, by the light of a traffic sign, read another 
prophetic account of what was going on. By this time the 
buses had stopped, and Oxford Street was a pretty perspective 
of winking colours. In a snack-bar nearby, people were 
crouched like conspirators under hooded lamps. Walking 
back towards Shaftesbury Avenue, I passed another snack-bar 
in which the lights were dark blue, presenting a momentary, 
nightmare spectacle of corpses on stools, eating buns. Half- 
way down Shaftesbury Avenue a shop window blazed boldly 
in the faces of a worried group of officials, casting up enough 
light to steer a squadron by, I should think. 

Now there were only taxis on the street, and in the sur- 
rounding darkness their side lamps were quite dazzling. I 
had, in fact, begun to have a headache with all this flashing 
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and winking of lights. I got into a taxi and plunged through 
the outer darkness of Bloomsbury into a square as black as 
a coal-hole. By comparison with this oubliette, in which 
apparently I lived, Piccadilly was like a display of fireworks. 
Up here I was afraid even to light a cigarette, and terrified 
lest I should forget and turn on a light switch. I had some 
difficulty in finding my way to bed. 

Apart from the squares and side streets, I should say that 
the black-out was a fiasco, and that unless some other lighting 
system is found for vehicles, we shall provide our enemies 
with an illuminated diagram of our main thoroughfares. 
We should certainly have several more rehearsals, but perhaps 
there is not time. The premieére is said to be imminent. 


* fo ye ~ * 
Saturday, August 19th 


It seems incredible, but the sun is shining in a steamy 
blue sky, there is a soft breeze, and it is warm enough to sit 
out of doors in a shirt and trousers. Summer came back a 
day or two ago, with the effect of spring after a long winter. 

Here, in Regent’s Park, there are so many cricket matches 
going on that you have to pick your way carefully among 
them ; dodging cover point in one match, you ate liable to 
collide with fine leg in another. Some of the pitches are 
near the paths, and now and then a six just misses a perambu- 
lator. This is intimate cricket, but exciting to watch, for one 
is near enough to follow the flight of the ball and the whole 
movement of a stroke—and the strokes in Regent’s Park 
ate worth watching. Here and there one notices a lack of 
equipment ; sometimes one pad and one. glove are all that a 
batsman has to protect him from the demon bowler, and I 
should think it is no joke to face a demon bowler who begins 
his run under a distant tree and flings the ball at you down a 
slope. Sometimes the dress worn at the wicket is uncon- 
ventional, so that one hears, among the spectators, such a 
dialogue as : 

* Who hit that ?’ 
* The one in white.’ 


The pleasant sound of batting mingles with the bark of sea- 
lions in the Zoo on the other side of the railings. (The 
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spectators at one of the matches include a couple of llamas.) 
Now and then a bomber snores through the lazy sky, but this 
is all there is to remind one of the ‘ situation ’—this and the 
see-saw roar of the lions at feeding time, which exactly 
resembles the roars of Sieg Heil / at a Hitler broadcast. 

The sun sets, but the cricket matches go on in the dusk; 
nobody appeals against the light; maybe there won’t be 
another fine day this summer; maybe somebody will get his 
fifty. As I go out I stop by. the railings to watch a kangaroo 
feeding on a plot of grass, with a small head hanging out of 
its pouch and, feeding on the plot of grass too, Ina field 
near the tea-house the ‘ situation’ suggests itself,again, but 
good-naturedly, in a barrage balloon tethered to the ground, 
ears deflated, like some big beast turned out to graze. 

Outside, in the streets, the néws-bills announce’: ‘ England 
All Out’; ‘Campbell Smashes Record.’ ;, ‘Amazing Sea- 
side Cloudburst ’—not a word about Danzig, Hitler, the 
‘war of nerves.’ It’s a fine day, it’s a Saturday, there’s a 
Test Match going on, and as, far as this city is concerned, 
apparently, the war of nerves is off. 


* * * %* * 


The ‘ situation’ remains, none the less, Some days ago, 
during the air manceuvres, a news-bill appeared, which read : 
** Enemy ” Planes come up Thames ’ and, looking at it, one 
realised the importance of quotation marks. One realised, 
too, that the margin between peace and war just now might 
fairly be represented by a couple of inverted commas. 


ALEX GLENDINNING. 
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POEMS 
WINTER. GARDEN 


\ ‘THE season’s anguish, crashing whirlwinds, ice, 
Have passed, and cleansed the trodden paths 
That silent gardeners have strewn with ash. 


The iron circles of the sky 

Are worn away by tempest, 

Yet in this garden there is no more strife ; 

The Winter’s knife is buried in the earth. 

Pure music is the cry 

That tears the birdless branches in 

The wind. No blossom is reborn. The stare 
Of the small pond is blind. 


And no-one sees 

A restless stranger through the morning stray 
Across the sodden lawn, whose eyes 

Are tired of weeping, in whose breast 

A savage sun consumes its hidden day. 
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INHUMATION 


WHERE everything sinks down, 

Is petrified in its descent, as still as vast 
Perspectives full of ragged mountain and 
Black forest of mortality 

And azure air, 
Sink swollen slowly downward frozen tears. 


All is reflected in that Angel’s eye 
Who sees beyond the inward depth 
Into the glittering schist of the far floor. 


Naked the beautiful remembered limbs 

And downward clustering hung 

And mitrored in the dark encircling floods, 
Suspended like a wreath and tremulous 

In the mysterious wind of their blind flight and fall : 


Unnumbered wings: and oh! voluminous 

The cloudy chasm like a gasping mouth 

From whence the last deep cry so thoroughly torn 
Unseals the sepulchre of holy: rock. 
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THE OPEN TOMB 


VrsRANT with silence is the last sealed room 
That fever-quickened breathing cannot break : 
Magnetic silence and unshakably doomed breath 
Hung like a screen of ice 

Between the cavern and the closing eyes, 
Between the last day and the final scene 

Of death, unwitnessed save by one : 


By Omega! the angel whose dark wind 

Of wings and trumpet lips 

Stirs with disruptive storm the clinging folds 
Of stalagmatic foliage lachrymose 

Hung from the lofty crypt, where endlessly 
The phalanx passes, two by thtee, with all 
The hypnotising fall of stairs. 


Their faces are untaised as yet from sleep ; 

The pace is slow, and down the steep descent 
Their cartied ‘candles eddy like a stream ; 

While on each side, through windows in the rock, 
Beyond the tunnelled grottoes there are seen 
Serene the sunless but how dazzling plains 

Where like a sea resounds our open tomb. 


Davip GASCOYNE. 
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SCULPTURAL ALBINISM 


THE renovations now proceeding of coloured sculpture and 
architecture in Canterbury Cathedral and Westminster Abbey 
have aroused public interest in the question of polychromy 
in these arts. We have so long been inured to the sight of 
colourless marble in both, that departure from this usage 
is apt to awake a sense of strangeness or even dislike— 
and yet it seems difficult to believe that anyone who has 
admired such monuments as (for instance) that of Lady 
Dudley in St. Margaret’s, Westminster, would prefer them 
colourless. 

From the earliest times the Church was, in England, the 
repository and the pioneer of art and cultivation. Until the 
Reformation the love of colour which is reflected in the 
illuminated pages of manuscripts is predominant in the 
atts, but from that moment it cooled off, and under the 
Puritans almost died out. We have generally now to put 
up with bare or whitewashed church walls which not 
even the most brilliant stained-glass window can warm into 
friendliness. 

How did this change come about ? According to Ruskin, 
it was more or less inevitable in the new spirit born of the 
Renaissance. The Gothic spirit, he says, ‘shows quaint 
fancy, rich ornament, bright colour, sympathy with men of 
otdinary minds and hearts.’ The Renaissance, on the other 
hand, was ‘ rigid, cold, incapable of glowing, highly trained 
and deeply erudite . . . bound by the new precision and 
accurate law of the classical forms.’ 

Ruskin was, of course, fanatical in his preference for the 
Gothic as against what he calls the ‘ pute insipidity and subtle 
vice’ of the Renaissance. But without following him all the 
way, we may, I think, agree that the change of thought was 
revolutionary in art as well as in religion. In architecture, 
the decorative employment of marbles rendered colour less 
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important, and the Carrara quarries flooded the studios, not 
only of the Pisan School. 

In Italy the grandiose style, both of architecture and 
sculpture, seemed to postulate a cold tranquillity rather than 
a warm and glowing vitality; effect was obtained by the 
interplay of various marbles, and the occasional use of the 
still surviving mosaic, The sculptor working in colourless 
Carrara gets his effect either by size or splash, by tricks of 
perspective, or by contrasted surfaces; this is apt to give an 
impression of self-conscious skill, which mars the sense of 
fullest zsthetic satisfaction. The discoveries of classical 
remains on which any colour that may have been there had 
naturally perished, coincided with a fashion for pure white 
marble, and to these circumstances are mainly due the modern 
unreasoning convention and acceptance of monochrome 
sculpture. It is, in fact, a curious phase of colour-blindness 
which permits us to tolerate what may be called ‘ albinism’ 
in portrait sculpture. But whereas in life an albino is regarded 
as a freak of nature and rather to be pitied, we have come to 
accept a staring white marble effigy as a necessary artistic 
conventionalism. 

On reflection it seems odd that we have accustomed 
outselves to portraits in sculpture rendered entirely in mono- 
chrome. Although the human face, while living, has colours 
distinguishing the hair, the eyes, and the lips, to say nothing 
of the flesh tints, we accept a monotone effigy in marble, 
bronze, terra-cotta or wood as a semblance of the person ; 
even though these features may be essential in portraiture, as 
the distinguishing characteristics of that person. It is a 
curious paradox that feminine fashion to-day accepts the use 
of lipstick and rouge, and even artificial enhancement of the 
eyebrows and eyes, the salient features of the face, and yet 
our sculptors adhere to a convention which in this respect is 
_ purely negative. 

The anomaly has always been recognised, and throughout 
the history of sculpture artists have constantly attempted to 
overcome it. For this purpose various methods were 
adopted, and where the material of the model was not in itself 
attractive, such as wood or coatse stone, the artist might 
employ an actual covering of paint. The ancient Egyptians 
almost invariably coloured their portrait sculpture, usually 
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with a somewhat startling effect ; but in the strong sunlight 
of Egypt, and, among a people whose complexions are 


“the shadow’d livery of the burnished sun,’ 


the effect would not have appeared so remarkable as it does 
in our modified conditions of climate. The same applies 
to the remains which we possess of the Mesopotamian 
sculpture. As for the primitive sculpture of the Greeks, the 
question is difficult to determine, since the soil in which 
specimens have generally been found is calculated to destroy, 
rather than to preserve, the surface of materials. But, if we 
may judge from isolated examples, Greek sculpture of early 
date was certainly coloured ; not only did the colour enhance 
the imitative effect, but it often served to conceal poverty of 
material. 

Where sculpture formed a part of the decoration of 
architecture, its colouring was so arranged as to conform 
with the general colour scheme of the building, or to stand 
out from it. Thus, in the case of the pedimental groups 
which decorated the temple that preceded the Parthenon, the 
giant Typhon is given a green beard. This may have been 
partly due to the desire to accentuate the supernatural nature 
of the monster, but it also indicates that, in principle, colour 


- was intended to differentiate, rather than to imitate, the 


features. 

The selection of colour, particularly for the hair, was 
indeed frequently a matter of convention. In the case of the 
Tanagra and other terra-cotta statuettes, the hair is almost 
invariably coloured a Venetian red. It cannot be supposed 
that every Greek woman could, like Queen Elizabeth, boast 
Titianesque red hair, although this was certainly a colour that 
the Greeks admired. 

We know that the reliefs of the Parthenon Frieze stood 
out in colours against a background of blue. In the 
Parthenon, at any rate, this colouration was not confined to 
architecture. The cult-statue of Athene Parthenos was a 
figure of which the flesh parts were rendered in ivory (no 
doubt tinted), and the drapery in gold. The effect of this, 
to the devout worshipper in the semi-darkness of the temple- 
interior, must have been singularly impressive. The goddess 
herself would radiate a ‘ dim religious light,’ as in a veil of 
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awe and mystery. The same effect seems to be intended in 
many Roman Catholic churches, where the focus of the 
lighting is concentrated on the coloured statue of the Virgin, 
illumined only by the altar-candles. 

In regard to draped figures standing free (non-architectural), 
it was customary both in classical and medieval sculpture 
to give the nude flesh a high polish, and thus to distinguish it. 
The drapery might be covered with a thin coat of gesso, on 
which minute patterns were indicated by stamping, or the 
insertion of foreign substances, such as glass or enamel. In 
the Nottingham alabasters, such ‘touching’ is sparingly 
applied, so that the beauty of the marble is thereby rather 
enhanced than otherwise. 

The crux of the question seems to be this: if it is agreed 
that some tinting of marble sculpture is desirable, how can 
this be effected without detracting from the natural beauty 
of its surface ? The answer is, I think, to be found in Nature, 
of which the colouring is often to be found be/ow rather than 
upon the surface. 

Passages in classical literature leave little doubt that the 
sculpture of the Greeks and Romans was toned or coloured. 
But a distinction must be drawn between, on the one side, 
the earlier instances and architectural figures, in which the 
surface was painted, and, on the other side, those in which 
the human form was rendered in marble and subjected to 
special treatment. In the former case it is a question mainly 
of preservation ; in the latter, of artistic refinement of a very 
special character. It seems probable that the writers them- 
selves were not always alive to this distinction, for they 
employ the word ‘ ganosis’ (ydvwous) indiscriminately in 
both cases. Thus we are told by Plutarch that it was the 
first duty of the Censors at Rome ‘ to provide for the feeding 
of the sacred geese, and for the gamosis of the statues in the 
temple of Capitoline Jupiter,’ for he says, ‘The vermilion 
with which statues were anciently coloured quickly fades.’ 
Here the reference is clearly to the archaic figures (possibly 
in terra-cotta) such as are found, for instance, in Etruscan 
art, where the male flesh tint, following perhaps Egyptian 
custom, is generally vermilion. 

Now the word ganosis can mean either ‘ sheen’ or ‘ refresh- 
ing’; and we are also told that for its purpose ‘ Punic wax’ 
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was employed. This, Pliny tells us, was specially prepated ; 
‘ after being boiled three or four times in sea-water; to which 


natrum has been added, it is bleached in the sun.’ 

It seems hardly likely that the Capitoline statues demanded 
any special treatment with such specially pr wax. 
Probably the Censors, after having the faded parts ‘ refreshed,’ 
applied a very thin coating of wax as: a preservative ; the 
Greek word is also used in the sense of ‘ lacquer’; but this 
is a very different matter from the treatment which marble 
portraits seem to have undergone in the best Greek period. 

Plato, in his Republic, gives us the true position: ‘It is 
not,’ he says, ‘ by applying a rich or beautiful colour to. any 
particular part, but by giving its local colour to each part 
that the whole is made beautiful.’ The judicious application 
of colour in this sense evidently demanded peculiar skill. 
Sometimes the sculptor himself would undertake this task, but 
it usually was assigned to craftsmen who made a speciality 
of it; these are referred to as the ‘ human-statue painters.’ 

Bearing these facts in mind, we can more easily understand 
Pliny’s statement that the sculptor Praxiteles, when asked 
which of his statues he most admired, replied: ‘those to 
which Nikias [the famous painter] has lent his hand.’ There 
is obviously no question here of a mere coating of paint; 
the implication is that of a refined use of colour, such as 
needed the skill of a great painter. The principal effect 
would probably be dependent on the eyes. There is in the 
British Museum a marble head of a woman which, though 
faded, is an undoubted instance of Greco-Roman coloured 
sculpture. In this the eyes are so treated as to impart a 
languorous, dreamy expression ; and one is tempted to think 
of the portrait of Helen, in whose eyelid, we are told, was 
depicted the whole tragedy of the Trojan War. 

Now, as to the method of the colouring or tinting. We 
know, first, that a specially prepared wax was required ; also, 
that where methods of colouring are specially mentioned, 
the allusion is to statues or busts in marble. ‘The Greeks were 
too artistic to select a material for its beauty of surface, and 
then to conceal that surface with a coat of paint. How, then, 
was the colouring applied ? 

The answer is indicated by a passage in Plutarch which, 
while distinguishing ganosis ftom mere ‘ colouring,’ explains 
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the former as the ‘ encaustic ’ treatment of statues. This can 
only mean that the wax was burnt in. It would therefore 
appear that, in the best period at any rate of Greek sculpture, 
the artists used melted wax (tinted as required) and applied 
this to the face and flesh of their figures, forcing it by heat 
below the surface. By this means they not only approached 
nearer to Nature—since, as I have pointed out, the colouring 
of human flesh is not on, but below, the surface—but they also 
produced a less meretricious effect ; and, best of all, preserved, 
over the tinting, the gleaming beauty of the marble surface. 

Exactly a century ago a serious attempt was made to 
convert public opinion to the colouring of sculpture. In the 
year 1839 John Gibson, sculptor, who had recently been 
elected a full R.A., produced a marble statue of Cupid which 
achieved considerable popularity. He must have been an 
authority on the subject chosen, for his first commission had 
been a group of ‘ Mars and Cupid,’ and another of his works 
was the ‘ Cupid disguised as a Shepherd,’ which had been 
repeated no less than eight times. 

The matter evidently obsessed his imagination, for he was 
able to persuade himself that Cupid appeared to him in person 
and expressed dissatisfaction with the statue; not, apparently, 
with the motif, but with its technique. He objected to being 
represented in ‘ dull, cold marble,’ for all the world as if he 
were bloodless, instead of the lively little person that he really 
was. 
So John was directed by the god to colour his effigy. 
The original had been executed for Lord Selsey, but a replica, 
duly tinted, became the property of Mr. Holford. In a 
statue which Gibson modelled shortly afterwards, of Queen 
Victoria, some colour was introduced, and by 1840 he had 
become so converted to the principle that he wrote: ‘ My 
eyes have now become so depraved that I cannot bear to see 
a statue without colour.’ 

In accordance with his now rooted conviction he produced 
the famous ‘ Tinted Venus.’ The figure was for some time 
a subject of artistic controversy, and Gibson enjoyed a 
notoriety greater than the intrinsic quality of his work could 
have otherwise attained. His well-meaning experiment was 
in the nature of a protest against what he considered an 
unnatural conventionalism; he was convinced that the 
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Greeks were infallible in matters of taste, and that they would 
never have approved of uncoloured sculpture in marble. 

What Gibson did not understand was the Greek process 
of colouring, and that perhaps explains why his innovation 
died at birth. His was an age of severe classicism in art, and 
he was an enthusiastic devotee. He had, when younger, 
dreamed that he was carried by an eagle to Rome, the Rome of 
Canova and Thorwaldsen. In these days of more complex 
aims in art, we may perhaps smile at the simple idealism of that 
age ; but many will still believe that Greek sculpture, although 
not ‘ Nature in the abstract,’ has lessons to teach us in tech- 
nique as well as in taste. It would be interesting to see 
whether a portrait bust coloured in the true Greek method 
would to-day prove a successful departure from our accepted 
conventionality. 

Cecr. Harcourt-SMITH. 
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GOOD CAPTAIN HARDY 


Ir is a hundred years ago (September 2oth, 1839, to be exact) 
that. Thomas Mastetman Hardy, Governor of Greenwich 
Hospital, died, and a week later was buried in the cemetery 
there. 

* The oddity of friendships is a frequent guarantee of their 
lastingness,’ which may account for the fact that this modest, 
unassuming sailor, Nelson’s opposite both physically and 
mentally, was nevertheless his closest and most intimate 
friend. Certainly of all that gallant company of sea captains 
whom Nelson drew around him, the one who attracts us 
most is the sturdy Dorset seaman. 

Yet, so independent of time is immortality, though Hardy 
lived to the ripe age of seventy, the friendship to which he 
owes that immortality covered only a brief ten years. Were 
it not for Nelson’s friendship, Hardy would have joined that 
great rank of men who have served England well and faith- 
fully, but whose fame does not outlast their day. For Hardy 
had no brilliant qualities to push him into the limelight, 
and though he was to find himself immortalised for his share 
in that unforgettable scene in the Vaictory’s cockpit, he 
possessed none of that dramatic instinct which Englishmen, 
with their curious perversity, so condemn in themselves yet 
so admire in their national heroes. ‘I defy anybody—even 
that ornament of contemporary literature, the lady-novelist- 
biographer—to write a lively account of his professional 
cateet,’ says Mr. John Gore. And it is true. There is 
plenty of material about Hardy, but, like the man himself, it 
is solid rather than lively matter. 

Born at Kingston Russell, Dotset, in 1769, the same year 
as Napoleon and Wellington, Hardy was eleven years Nelson’s 
junior. He came of a well-known Dorsetshire family of 
which, apart from the great novelist, Admiral Sir Charles 
Hardy, who was Hawke’s second-in-command at Quiberon, 
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is pethaps the best known. Like many of his contem- 
poraries, including Nelson himself, Hardy joined the navy 
as ‘ captain’s servant ’ at an early age, served for a time in the 
merchant setvice, and then returned to the Royal Navy. 
He rose steadily, and was promoted Lieutenant at the age of 
twenty-four. It was now that he first came in contact with 
Nelson, for the Me/eager, his ship, was attached to Nelson’s 
small squadron off Genoa duting the fitst years of the 
French Revolutionary Wat. It was during this period 
that the two men became acquainted, though the actual 
foundation of their friendship was not laid till three years 
later. 

Tall and massive, with plain and rather heavy features, 
Hatdy might easily have stood for a portrait of John Bull, 
were it not for the mingled strength and sweetness of his 
exptession, which redeem his face from the commonplace. 
Sir William Parker, one of Nelson’s captains, described 
Hardy as ‘the soul of truth.’ Even that critical officer, 
Codrington, admired Hardy. ‘ From the first day that I saw 
him on board the Victory I was captivated by his manner, 
so unusual and yet so becoming to his situation as confidant 
to Lotd Nelson; and I gave in to the general good opinion 
of the fleet,’ he wrote. ‘He has not beauty or those accom- 
plishments which attract sometimes on shore ... but he 
is very superior.’ 

Hardy was the perfect friend. He worshipped Nelson 
without flattering him. Steadfast, reserved, he was also a 
sensitive man of honour, with a simplicity and an almost 
womanly gentleness which appealed to those same traits in 
Nelson; while the two men, so dissimilar in many ways, 
were above all bound together by their zeal for duty—in the 
one a steady quiet glow, in the other a bright startling flame, 
but in essence the same. 

It is because this plain, solid man for all his simplicity 
had in him some element of greatness which enabled him to 
become the close friend of England’s great naval genius that 
Englishmen still remember him. Gallant Troubridge, bull- 
dog Berry, Blackwood, that prince of frigate captains, the 
studious Ball, all these have passed into oblivion. Few 
Englishmen remember them. Even Collingwood, who led 
the lee line at Trafalgar, and who was united to Nelson by 
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ties of friendship extending from their early days in the 
setvice, must take second place to Hardy. 

Perhaps the reason lies in the fact that Hardy was a typical 
Englishman. ‘That, no doubt, was why he attracted Nelson, 
who, though he may be our national hero, is yet in many ways 
the antithesis of all that an Englishman is popularly conceived 
to be. 

Hardy, on the other hand, was English to the backbone. 
He was slow-moving, inarticulate, and unintellectual, but 
teliable, cool-headed, and possessed of a sense of humour. 
He was also a most competent seaman and knew his job 
thoroughly. ‘I am resolved to learn everything as fast as I 
can,’ wrote young Hardy at the age of thirteen, begging his 
father to find a good school for him where he might ‘ learn 
navigation and everything proper for a sailor.’ He kept to 
that boyish resolve. ‘I never knew Hardy wrong upon 
any professional subject, he seems imbued with an intuitive 
tight judgment,’ said Nelson of him—high praise, indeed, 
coming from such a source. Elsewhere Nelson writes 
home, ‘ Hatdy was bred in the old school, and I can 
assure you that I have never been better satisfied with 
the real good discipline of a ship than the Vanguard’s’ ; 
while of a young officer’s progress he writes, ‘ Hardy is 
his great pattern about ship, and a better he could not 
have.’ 

It was his reliability, his steadfastness, his sound good 
sense and refusal to be ‘ rushed,’ that in part drew Nelson 
tohim. Nelson, irritable, ovet-excitable, and temperamental, 
found in Hardy’s common sense and unruffled temper a 
refreshing contrast to his own fretful nerves. Nelson lacked 
a sense of humour, but Hardy could be gently humorous, 
though rarely unkindly so. His sense of humour peeps out 
here and there in his letters, particularly in his occasional 
references to Lady Hamilton. Hardy was one of the few 
people who took a sensible view of that affair. Hardy had 
abundant common sense. 

Perhaps it was this trait in his nature, a refusal to become 
excited, that enabled him to remain good friends with Lady 
Nelson, Nelson. himself, and Emma. The three principals 
in that affair all struck histrionic attitudes according to their 
several natures. So, with less justification, did many of 
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their friends. Several of them spoke their minds, took 
sides, and in so doing estranged themselves from Nelson. 
Hardy’s attitude was a refreshing contrast with that of many 
of Nelson’s friends, and with many of his biographers. He 
sympathised with Lady Nelson—‘ she is certainly one of the 
best women in the world ’—but his deep affection for Nelson 
gave him an understanding of the latter which one hardly 
expects from one of Hardy’s unemotional temperament. 
At the most critical stage of their relationship between Nelson 
and his wife, Hardy played a difficult part with singular 
sympathy and tact. 

Nelson landed in Yarmiouth at the beginning of November, 
1800, after'a journey actoss Europe which had set all the 
scandal-lovers gossiping. His wife and father were waiting 
for him in town, but Nelson tarried at Yarmouth. Few of 
Nelson’s friends would have had the temerity to interfere at 
such a moment, but if Hardy had qualms he did not show 
them. ‘ Should he not arrive to-morrow, I think I shall set 
off for Yarmouth as I know too well the cause of his not coming,’ 
wrote Hardy to his brother-in-law, and there is no doubt that 
he would have done so. However, Nelson arrived in 
London before Hardy had started out. 

Even after Nelson had separated from his wife, Hardy 
continued his friendship with the latter. There is even a 
tradition that just before setting out for Trafalgar, Hardy 
visited Lady Nelson with her husband’s knowledge. At the 
same time Hardy visited Merton, and was on friendly terms 
with Lady Hamilton. Nelson gave Hardy ‘one hundred 
acres in any part of his estate at Bronte that I chose to point 
out, with apartments in his House, a Knife and Fork, etc.,’ 
about this time. ‘ The former part I certainly have accepted 
and intend to keep, but the latter I have not yet determined 
on, nor shall I till I know the Company that will attend him 
there,’ wrote Hardy with dry humour. 

The death of Sir William Hamilton provoked another 
half-humorous comment. ‘How her Ladyship will manage 
to live with the Hero of the Nile now, I am at a loss to know, 
at least in an honourable way.’ Hardy understood Nelson 
thoroughly. ‘It is as much impossible for him to remain 
at home as it is for him to be happy at sea,’ Hardy told his 
brother-in-law in 1801, and it was, no doubt, his sympathetic 
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understanding, neither condemning nor condoning Nelson’s 
conduct, which drew the latter to him. 

Moreover, in Hardy’s quiet strength and gentleness 
Nelson found the background which his creative spirit so 
sorely needed—something to steady his flights of genius, 
something to rest on when he came to earth with a bump. 
Neither Troubridge nor Ball, Berry nor Collingwood, were 
capable of filling that particular need. His mother might 
have done so had she lived, his wife might have done so had 
her nature been other than it was. It remained for Hardy 
to take their place, and admirably he filled it. He gave 
Nelson unswerving loyalty and devotion. ‘I do not wish 
to serve under any other Flag but Lord Nelson’s’ is the 
burden of many of his letters when he was kicking his heels 
waiting for a ship in 1801; and a rumour in December of 
that year that Nelson had been given a command without 
telling him of it, drew from the unemotional Hardy the 
unusually pessimistic remark, ‘ There is nothing certain in 
this life but Death.’ The rumour proved a false one, and 
Hardy was able to inform his brother-in-law a few weeks 
later, ‘I had a letter a few Days ago from Lord Nelson, when 
he says he had not the smallest intention of going to the 
West Indies; the other Day therefore (as I have often told 
you) lampblack and Oil cannot always be depended on. ...’ 
The relief at not having been intentionally cold-shouldered 
by the ‘ Hero of the Nile’ shines through the rather involved 
gtammar. Excitement generally robbed Hardy, at no time 
ready of pen, of the power of expressing himself gracefully. 

Hardy was Nelson’s junior by eleven years. The friend- 
ship between the two men arose from an incident charac- 
teristic of Hardy’s cool-headedness and innate loyalty, which 
attracted Nelson to him. Any act of bravery and coolness 
made an immediate appeal to Nelson. His friendship with 
Berry, Ball, and Blackwood, in each case arose from or was 
cemented by some gallant act. It was so in this case. 

In 1796 Hardy was attached to the Minerve, a fine new 
frigate in the Mediterranean. He was then a lieutenant. 
Nelson was a commodore, with his spurs still to win, flying 
his flag on board the Minerve. She and her sister frigate, the 
Blanche, fell in with two Spanish frigates. One of the Spanish 
frigates was commanded by Don Jacobo Stuart, who had 
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Stuart blood in his veins. The Spaniards put up a good 
tussle and only surrendered after some hours hard fighting. 
Hardy was sent over, together with another lieutenant and a 
prize crew, to take possession of the capture. The Blanche 
and her opponent were by that time out of sight. 

At this moment another much larger Spanish frigate 
suddenly appeared. The Minerve hastily cast-off her prize 
and prepared to tackle her new opponent. So well did she 
fight that the second frigate was on the point of surrendering 
when three Spanish line-of-battle ships appeared in the 
offing. With a prize in tow, half-crippled by her two 
successive engagements, there seemed small hope for the 
Minerve. If Nelson had been captured and made a Spanish 
prisoner of war then the future of England might well have | 
been different. Hardy, naturally, could not foresee the future. 
He did, however, perceive the danger of the Commodore 
and a fine English frigate being captured. So he and the 
lieutenant with him held a brief consultation—Hardy was 
never a man of many words—and then promptly hoisted the 
English colours over the Spanish ones on their prize. Such 
an insult was not to be ignored. . The Spaniards at once set 
about retaking their own ship, and thus gave the Minerve a 
chance to slip away. Hardy and his crew became prisoners 
of war, though not for long. An exchange with Don 
Jacobo Stuart was arranged very shortly, and Hardy was able 
to rejoin his Commodore. As a consequence he was in time 
to take part in the Battle of St. Vincent, though necessarily 
not in the fighting line. 

Shortly after this he distinguished himself in a neat little 
cutting-out expedition, and was given command of the 
Mutine, the captured brig which was the result of the affair. 
He accompanied Nelson in the historic chase to the Nile. 
Short of frigates owing to a misconception on the part of the 
frigate captains, the Mutine brig was all Nelson had to rely 
on for scouting purposes unless he took the risky course of 
detaching one of his line-of-battle ships. Hardy rendered 
invaluable work in his steady, quiet way, and Nelson took the 
first opportunity that occurred of promoting him. When the 
flag-captain, Berry, was sent home with despatches after 
the Nile, it was Hardy whom Nelson chose to fill the vacancy 
created, Fortunate Hardy! He was not yet thirty. 
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From that time forward the friendship between the two 
men strengthened and deepened. For two years Hardy 
served in the Vanguard, and later the Foudroyant, off Naples. 
They were difficult and arduous years ; and Nelson, suffering 
severely from reaction and the head wound he received at 
the Nile, torn by his own inner emotions, was in a difficult 
mood. The combined strength and sweetness of Hartdy’s 
nature tided over what must have been the most critical 
period of their friendship, and when Nelson on his return to 
England was sent as second-in-command of the Danish 
expedition, he had no hesitation in choosing Hardy as his 
flag-captain. 

They sailed in the St. George. She was too large a ship 
to be able to take part in the actual Battle of Copenhagen, 
and Nelson had to shift his flag to a ship of lighter draught, 
which must have been a disappointment to both of them. 
Hardy, as usual, put in much quiet behind-the-scene work, 
and it is said that had the careful soundings he took been 
followed, fewer English ships would have grounded. 

In addition to his official duties, Hardy took on the task 
of mothering his fragile Admiral, who was suffering severely 
from the Baltic cold after his prolonged sojourn in the warmth 
of the Mediterranean. Indeed, all his captains gathered round 
their little Admiral to cheer him up, and we have a pleasant 
picture of one bringing him lozenges, another tip-toeing into 
his cabin with hot milk in the early hours of the morning ; 
though, as usual, Nelson, usually so articulate, gets no 
further than ‘ Hardy is as good as ever’ to describe the 
latter’s care. Nelson’s inarticulateness indeed may be said 
to be the measure of their friendship. 

In 1803 Hardy sailed in the Victory for the two long 
weary yeats of blockade outside Toulon. The Victory, we 
know, was a ‘ happy ship,’ and one of the pleasantest pictures 
of Nelson we possess is that given us by Dr. Gillespie of life 
on board during those weary months when, in gale and 
storm, those gallant ships and yet more gallant seamen clung 
tenaciously to the enemy’s ports. 

Hardy was the only one of Nelson’s close friends to be 
present at all the four major engagements of the latter’s 
career, and his close contact with the great seaman must have 


given him an unrivalled opportunity for studying Nelson’s 
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methods, though his inarticulateness has prevented him from 
giving the knowledge he acquired to the world. But though 
Hardy looked up to Nelson, he was of essentially too true a 
nature to allow his reverence and affection for the other to 
swamp his own native good sense and judgment. ‘Our 
good Commander-in-Chief’s great zeal and activity pushed 
us in rather too fast,’ he told his brother when they were 
chasing the escaped Toulon fleet to Alexandria and back, 
from which one may judge that Hardy would have acted 
less swiftly, although he allowed ‘ the error was on the right 
side.’ Nor did affection warp his understanding of Nelson’s 
character. ‘I think since the thoughts of a Spanish War our 
Commander-in-Chief looks better and I conclude as troubles 
increase he will mend,’ he remarks shrewdly about the same 
time. 

On the Victory’s return to England after the unsuccessful 
chase to the West Indies, both Nelson and Hardy went ashore 
on sick leave, but on Nelson rejoining the Victory three weeks 
later, Hardy hurried down to Portsmouth to prepare the ship 
for his reception. He was with Nelson when the latter 
embarked from Southsea beach, and witnessed the unfor- 
gettable sight of the crowd pressing forward to obtain a last 
glimpse of their dearly-loved Admiral. 

He was with him, too, as the Victory crawled into action 
under a hail of shot on that glorious October 21st. . It was 
Hardy whom Nelson called to witness the codicil to his will, 
and Hardy to whom he entrusted his last messages to the two 
he loved above all else on eatth—Emma and his little Horatia, 
Those last scenes in the cockpit of the Victory ate indelibly 
engtaved on the heart of every Englishman. Captain 
Blackwood, writing home to his wife after the battle, said of 
Hardy that his ‘ despair and grief for the loss of such a friend 
is touching.’ Hardy himself wrote nothing. 

To Hardy’s lot fell the difficult task of visiting Emma 
and delivering Nelson’s last messages, together with his 
unfinished letter. Emma endorsed it in words which still 
wring the heart. ‘ This letter was found open on His desk, 
and brought to Lady Hamilton by Captain Hardy. “Oh, 
miserable, wretched Emma! Oh, glorious and happy 
Nelson ! ” ” 

Hardy lived another twenty-four years after Trafalgar. 
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They were yeats full of honour for him. He rose to be 
Vice-Admiral, to win the trust and affection and respect not 
only of the navy but of the nation. He married Louisa 
Berkeley, the daughter of Admiral Berkeley, and here again 
this unassuming stolid seaman surprises us. His matria 
was as unlikely a2 combination as his friendship, for Hardy’s 
wife was a vivid magnetic personality with a taste for society. 
Probably he married because he desired a home and family 
as background to his career, while Louisa, considerably his 
junior in years, was doubtless captivated by the romantic 
glamour Trafalgar had thrown over him. The glamour did 
not last, but, despite ‘ incompatability of temperament,’ the 
mattiage did. Hardy was a sailor first and a husband a very 
long way second. He spent most of his time at sea, striking 
his flag, appropriately enough, on the anniversary of Trafalgar 
in 1827. 

In 1830 he became First Sea Lord, a post he held with 
much distinction. ‘ He took a large and comprehensive view 
of all subjects, and clearly foresaw the many changes which 
must inevitably take place in the navy,’ wrote Sir James 
Briggs, who served under Hardy at Whitehall, and he went 
on to state, ‘He was unquestionably thirty years in advance 
of the opinions held by the admirals of that day.’ 

In 1834 he was made Governor of Greenwich Hospital, 
and spent his last years cating for the men who had fought 
under Nelson—a fit ending to a life of service. He died 
in 1839, and was buried in the hospital grounds. A small 
ptint of Nelson, of which he was very fond, was buried with 
him. 

I, Suipron. © 
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The Defence of Democracy, by John Middleton Murry (Jonathan 
Cape, tos. 6d.) 


Mr. Murty is introduced by his publisher as ‘ this logical 
and progressive thinker.’ The second of these two adjectives 
has ceased to have any meaning in.contemporarty usage, but 
“logical ’ is about the last description that it seems appropriate 
to apply to his work. Mr. Murry’s treatment of philosophical 
and political questions is marked, like his literary criticism, 
by a remarkable absence of objectivity. We have the 
reactions of a sensitive—or hypersensitive—mind, to books 
and things, so that his considerable output may be regarded 
as so many chapters in a psychological autobiography, telling 
us a good deal about the author’s mind and little about his 
subjects. 

There is toom for a defence of democracy, comparable 
with the best contemporaty intellectual criticism of it, as 
represented, let us say, by Charles Maurras. We get nothing 
of the kind here. Democracy, for Mr. Murry, is intelligible 
only as a mystical religious faith, which means that there is 
not much room for arguing about it. He tells us that it is 
* rationally intelligible only as an attempt to create a Christian 
political society.” Considered as a statement of objective 
fact, this is simply not true. There are half a dozen rational 
defences of it, including ‘the sincere and partly sorrowful 
conviction.” which Mr. Birrell attributed to Matthew Arnold, 
that no other form of government is possible. Mr. Murty, 
however, is not concerned with a rational defence. By 
democracy he means the existing state of affairs in the Western 
countries, which can be rationalised only by his own mysticism, 
and the sense in which he wishes to defend it is that of securing 
its existence and the fulfilment of what he regards as its 
destiny. In terms of practical politics, the way in which he 
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would do this is by reducing the armed forces of the 
democratic countries to a police level and announcing to the 
world that in no circumstances would our aircraft attack 
another country: ‘We will be bombed, but we will not 
bomb.’ He believes that a strike against war in the demo- 
cracies would be imitated by the Totalitarian States. 

The roots of this mystical approach of Mr. Murry are to 
be found in his chapter, ‘ The Politics of Repentance,’ and 
there is an unmistakable flavour of auto-punition about the 
whole book. Its author has swallowed whole the German 
case against the Treaty of Versailles. He tells us that the 
‘shameful peace’ weighed on his soul for five years and he 
owes his escape only to a ‘ mystical illumination.’ The 
question he is still unable to answer is whether the conse- 
quences of our national crime and sin can be expiated without 
a ‘terrible humiliation’ of this country. 

Mr. Murty’s Christianity seems to us to be a morbid 
development of one aspect of the total gospel—that of self- 
mortification. A search for systematic theology in his pages 
will be untewarded. Although in one place he tells us that 
his faith is not primarily of this world, his position is clearly 
chiliastic. The term ‘ revelation’ is used in a way which 
makes it impossible to attach any precise meaning to it, and 
we ate told that ‘ faith is not certainty nor indeed ever can 
be.’ Such a statement seems to imply an identification of 
the first theological virtue with the second—faith with 
hope. 

The greater part of the book is taken up with an argument 
that a synthesis between Christianity and Marxism is necessary 
to both. Now the very terms of such a proposal show a 
fundamental failure to grasp the claims of the Christian 
gospel. To treat it as one of a number of systems to be 
dovetailed into each other is to stand outside it. However 
benevolent the attitude, it is a non-Christian one. But Mr. 
Murry seems to us to do equal violence to both the systems 
he is discussing. His criticism of Marxism is on familiar 
lines. We are told that its postulates are invalidated because 
society has developed on lines that Marx did not foresee. 
Capitalism has given place to post-capitalist democracy. 
Marx was not the ‘founder of scientific socialism,’ but an 
intensely religious thinker, and the essential part of his 
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teaching was precisely the religious element which is funda- 
mentally identical with Christianity. This is a line of argu- 
ment which makes it necessary to save Marxism not only 
from the Marx-Lenin Institute but from Marx himself. It 
ignores the cruciality. of the economic interpretation of 
history and says in effect that all that is relevant in the author 
of Das Kapital is the benevolent white beard. 

This Santa Claus version of Karl Marx has not had to wait 
for Mr. Middleton Murry and Professor John MacMurray. 
Lenin protested as long ago as 1917 against the bourgeoisie 
who were ‘adulterating Marx’ and turning great revolu- 
tionaries into ‘ harmless icons.’ We are bound to sympathise 
with him, and he answers a good deal that Mr. Murry has to 
say in this book. ‘There is a considerable violence of inter- 
pretation in seeking to harmonise the economic interpretation 
of history, the teaching that ‘ man cannot be good in capitalist 
society” with that of the Teacher who, having said: ‘ Be 
ye perfect,’ refused to interest Himself in a property dispute. 
Between the Diesseitigkeit which Marx flung defiantly at the 
Right Hegelians and Regnum meum non est de hoc mundo, there is 
a gulf which it is sheer perversity to ignore. 

That Marx’s Jewish background gave an apocalyptic 
colouring to his vision of the mission of the proletariat is true, 
and trite enough, but the identification of Marxism with 
Christianity on this point is about as useful as Freud’s assimi- 
lation of the Christian sacrifice to the supposed primitive 
totem-feast. Nor are we impressed by the statement that, 
for Christianity ‘the purpose of history is to approximate 
human society ever more closely to the condition of the 
Kingdom of God.’ Its Founder refused to say whether there 
be many that shall be saved.. ‘ Wars and rumours of wars’ 
are to be marks of the approaching end of the dispensation. 
Nowhere in the New Testament are the Church and human 
society identified. The theory of the gradual perfectibility 
of human society, whether by a mystical faith in democracy 
or by the revolt of an oppressed proletariat, may be ‘ Christian 
Socialism,’ but it is not Christianity, nor do we see any answer 
to the riddle of our tormented age in. the blend of a 
desupernaturalised gospel with an emasculated Marxism. 


REGINALD J. DINGLE. 
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World Affairs and the U.S.S.R., by W. P. and Zelda Coates 
(Lawrence and Wishart, 6s. net). 


This is a piece of propaganda portraying not so much the 
Foreign Policy of the Soviet Union as World Policy regarded 
from. the official Soviet point of view. As a collection of 
diplomatic documents, speeches and declarations it is doubt- 
less of use, but one has the impression that the authors have 
taken the job a little too easily. 

In the Introduction, certainly, any claim to be an ‘ exhaus- 
tive study’ of the foreign policy of the Soviets is denied. 
One might, however, have assumed that the authors would 
of themselves inevitably have stumbled on the question of 
the background to the evolution of Moscow’s foreign policy. 
It seems, however, that the acceptation by the authors of the 
official standpoint rules out the possibility or the necessity 

for any such questioning. 

; The book, in fact, deals with all problems which have 
been agitating Europe and the world since the beginning of 
the Fascist offensive—Abyssinia, Spain, China, Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, etc. But in every case it deals solely with 
the history of the diplomatic negotiations, while any discus- 
sion of the essential nature of the foreign political problems 
involved is carefully evaded. Half the chapter on. the 
relations of the Soviet Union and Germany to the Baltic 
States consists of speeches by Litvinov. But we learn 
nothing of the reasons for the remarkable reserve of the 
Soviet Government during the Memel crisis in March of this 
yeat. And the whole problem of the Baltic, so important 
to the relations of Russia and Germany, remains entirely 
unilluminated. 

The chapter dealing with the projected ‘ Eastern Locarno ’ 
is also very inadequate. This is a question of nothing less 
than the genesis of the Franco-Russian Pact of May 2nd, 1935. 
This would also have been the place to discuss the Berlin- 
Warsaw-Moscow diplomatic triangle. But apart from a few 
official phrases, nothing whatever is said about it. 

By far the largest space in the book is taken up by the 
chapter on the ‘ Martyrdom of Spain.’ Any expectations, 
however, of enlightenment as to the relationship of Moscow 
to the various turning-points in the Spanish Civil War, and 
in particular to the connection of Stalin with the Spanish 
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Republican Government, are doomed to disappointment. 
Here one finds detailed reports of the meetings of the non- 
Intervention Committee, speeches of the Soviet delegates to 
this committee, as well as the relevant speeches of Litvinov 
in Geneva. Whether it is so important from the historical 
point of view and from that of immediate policy to prove that 
the Non-intervention Committee was a farce, and that the 
Soviet diplomats were the only ones who saw through and 
exposed the comedy is doubtful. Instead of running through 
doors already wide open it would be more helpful and 
interesting if the authors had contrived to say something 
substantial about the accusations of the anatchist and Trot- 
skyist Press—and not merely this Press—as to the fateful réle 
played by Moscow in the Spanish War. 

The basic theme of the book may be formulated thus : 
there is in the world only one Government which is prepared 
to strive honestly and energetically for peace against Fascist 
aggression, and that is the Soviet Government. All other 
non-Fascist Governments are at the best only half-heartedly 
in the struggle, at the worst they support and promote 
Fascism by all the means in their power. That the Govern- 
ments of the Western Democracies in their fight against the 
foreign policy of Berlin and Rome have so far shown 
themselves to be weak and unreliable is, again, a thesis which 
to-day, particularly in Left Wing circles, surely no longer 
needs to be proved. In a book on the foreign policy of the 
Soviet Union one might, however, justifiably have expected 
an explanation of the singular ineffectiveness of Moscow 
foreign political strategy, too. For, after all, Russia is a 
Great Power, and—according to Soviet propaganda—one of 
the most powerful. The Soviet Government, however, was 
not in a position to give any decisive help either to Spain or to 
Czechoslovakia, How is it that Moscow has allowed the 
Soviet Union to be completely excluded in recent years from 
European foreign politics ? And is this fact to be traced solely 
to the ill-will of London and Paris ? One looks in vain in the 
Coates’ book for an answer to these questions, of such great 
importance in these days when Moscow is once more 
universally recognised as one of the principal factors in the 
international diplomatic game. 

G, BrENsTock. 
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JAPAN AND CHINA 


Imperial Japan, 1926-1938, by A. Morgan Young (George 
Allen & Unwin, 125. 6d. net). 


Japan in China, by 'T. A. Bisson (Macmillan, New York, 
125. 6d. net). 


The Tragedy of the Chinese Revolution, by Harold R. Isaacs 
(Secker & Warburg, 185. net). 


A. Morgan Young is the publisher over many years of the 
Japan Chronicle. He studies events from his editorial chair 
as they pass in daily procession before him. He himself 
characterises his book as ‘a chronicle of events,’ that makes 
no claim to be ‘a philosophic treatise.” He describes the 
evolution of Japanese policy, above all her foreign policy, 
since the accession of the present Emperor. ‘This epoch has 
the official name ‘ Showa,’ that is, ‘ Peace made manifest.’ The 
involuntaty irony of this title becomes clear when one 
remembers that this epoch has been characterised in domestic 
policy by an uninterrupted series of political murders and in 
foreign policy by a systematic peace-breaking and a cynical 
contempt for all the rules of international conduct. 

Young’s book presents the evolution of Japan from 
pseudo-constitutionalism to a more or less open military 
dictatorship, and the simultaneous degradation of her foreign 
political methods. Young seems, however, to forget that 
this brutality already became evident in the period of the old 
Gento Yamagata, who dominated Japanese foreign policy 
from 1895 to 1922. This brutal or ‘ positive’ policy was 
actually only interrupted for a short period between 1922 and 
1927 under pressure from the Anglo-Saxon Powers. This 
pacifist pause came to an end with the fall of the Minseito 
Cabinet of Wakatzuki-Shidehara in April, 1927. The Tanaka 
Cabinet inaugurated the new epoch of brutal foreign policy 
which, fundamentally, has remained unbroken until the 
present day. 

Young gives a series of portraits of Japanese statesmen 
and generals, and here it must not be forgotten that generals 
are the actual statesmen of Japan. He portrays politics behind 
the scenes, the green-room bickerings of cliques, concerns 
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and clans. It is in any case not perfectly clear where, in 
Japan, the statesman ends and the political gangster begins. 
Even the relatively respectable Minseito Cabinet of 
Hamaguchi, which actually represented the last attempt to 
keep the military camarilla apart from the Government, had 
in its ranks a man like Adachi Kenzo, who in his time had 
deliberately organised the horrible murder of the Queen of 
Korea. 

One defect in Young’s interesting book arises from his 
too gteat nearness to the men and events concerned. He 
slides over many problems because to him they do not seem 
to be problems at all, but matters of course. Thus we hear 
ptactically nothing of the secret and half-secret societies 
which play an exceptional part in Japan’s most recent history. 
Such figures as, for instance, the old super-patriot and 
assassin-in-chief Toyama Mitsuru, who has influenced a whole 
generation of Japanese statesmen, ate hardly mentioned. In 
this connection Young could certainly have related much 
that is interesting about the present-day premier, Hiranuma, 
and also about other members of the present Government, 
the greatest number of whom have some sort of connections 
with secret societies. But, as we said before, Young knows 
his business too well to see the questionable in present-day 
Japan. Such chaptets of his book, however, as that on 
‘The Deterioration of Thought,’ where he speaks of the 
‘Other Japan ’—the opposed, the revolutionary Japan of 
unspoken and dangerous ideas, or the one on ‘ Bigger and 
Better Murders,’ in which he demonstrates the background 
and sociology of the institution of political murder, so 
important in the life of Japan, give one more than a brief 
glimpse behind the scenes. 

T. A. Bisson’s book is of quite another character. He, 
like A. M. Young, can look back on many yeats’ experience 
of the Far East. Here, however, we are not dealing with a 
journalist but with a scholar, who seeks to give us a general 
picture of the relations between the two enemy Asiatic 
Empires. Bisson was in Northern China in the decisive 
summer months of 1937, and was able directly to watch the 
first phase of the conflict. He, however, filled out his own 
personal experiences by a thorough-going study on the spot ; 
all his views and conclusions ate well founded and reliable. 
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In an extraordinarily vivid manner Bisson has worked out 
a picture of the ‘ peaceful ’ penetration of Japan into Northern 
China. Anyone wishing to study in its purest form the 
sociology of this newest and yet age-old method of fighting, 
with no declaration of war and no ‘ cannon’s opening roat,’ 
as we in Europe have also experienced it in the last three 
years, will find in the corresponding chapters in Bisson’s 
book not only rich material but also an acute analysis. From 
these chapters it becomes clear, too, that the present Chinese 
Government in no way forms a monolith, and that their 
policy towards Japan is anything but unequivocal. Marshal 
Chiang Kai-shek pursued for years a policy of ‘ appeasement,’ 
of capitulation and accommodation to Japanese militarism, 
until finally, owing to the pressute of public opinion and 
Japanese intransigeance, he was forced to resist. 

The situation of the ruling dc in Japan is equally 
ambiguous. ‘The two chapters devoted to political develop- 
ment in Japan contain without doubt some of the most 
instructive material that has appeared in European speech. 
One would only doubt whether it is legitimate to liken the 
working of the Japanese sham-constitutionalism to such a 
specifically European and altogether Occidental phenomenon 
as Fascism. Certainly the great part played by ‘ Financial 
Capital’ and Big Industry in the development of Japan away 
from parliamentary government cannot but be recognised. 
But Japanese parliamentarianism has never been more than 
a facade behind which the clans and the secret societies fought 
their battles. Fascism is in the West a product of a decadent 
democracy ; in the Orient, on the other hand, this democracy 
has never even begun to exist, so that one can hardly speak 
here of fascistic development. One must, however, admit 
that the foreign political methods of Japanese militarism have 


without question served as models for Hitler and Mussolini, 


while, on the other hand, the Japanese clans have learnt much 
from the technique of enslavement as practised by European 
fascism. Particularly informative is the chapter on Man- 
chukuo, as a colony of Japanese imperialism, which not only 
must be understood as a prototype for the fate of China under 
Tokyo’s domination, but also for future European ‘ protec- 
torates” under that of Berlin and Rome. Mutato nomine de 
te fabula narratur... . 
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While A. M. Young and T. A. Bisson have no axe to 
gtind, the voluminous work of Harold R. Isaacs is devoted 
to proving the theory that the failure of the Chinese Revolu- 
tion was caused by the bettayal of revolutionary Marxism by 
Stalinist bureaucracy. I must at once say that I deplore this 
attitude, not because I consider it to be false; on the contrary, 
much would seem to indicate that Moscow policy in China, 
as in Germany, Spain and many other places has played a 
fateful part; but it is a pity that the lavish material and 
conscientious and honest work of the author should lose by 
being forced into the narrow boundaries of a theory. Isaacs 
has spent five years in China as a journalist, and has seen and 
learned much. The two first chapters of his book are a proof 
that he has thoroughly studied the history and economic 
structure of China. But he cannot forget that he is a 
‘ Trotzkyist ’—the book, by the way, is provided with an 
introduction by Trotzky—and believes that the whole history 
of China only receives significance if it can be made to prove 
the rightness of the theory of ‘ permanent revolution.’ 

The last phase of the second Chinese tevolution, from 
1925-1927, the development of the alliance between Moscow 
and the Kuomintang party up to the ‘ treachery’ of Chiang 
Kai-shek, is the actual theme of the book, and is presented in 
a one-sided manner, but very exhaustively and with good 
documentation. Here, however, the bias of the book 
appears with specially disturbing effect. As Isaacs from the 
beginning sets his face in a certain direction, he makes no 
attempt to understand the motives of the opponents of 
‘permanent revolution.’ Marshal Chiang seems to Isaac a 
classic scoundrel, the agent of the bourgeoisie, only meditating 
‘ betrayal’ of the people’s interests. : 

The most interesting chapter in the book is devoted to 
the ‘ Rise and Fall of Soviet China.’ _ Here Isaacs must have 
had at his disposal material that would hardly be available 
to the average journalist. The chapter is a highly interesting 
contribution to the history and sociology of the now sub- 
merged and, in Europe, almost unknown figure of ‘ Soviet 
China.’ But here again Isaacs is disturbed in his analysis by 
the urge to prove the fundamentally evil nature of the Stalinist 
Komintern. 

G. BIENSTOCK. 
Vor. CXXVI—No. 751 N 
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Journal under the Terror, by F. L. Lucas (Cassell, London, 
367 pp., 10s. 6d. net.) 

The policy that led to ‘ Munich ’ is indictable. The policy 
that followed ‘ Munich’ is open to criticism. But no one 
with any knowledge of the facts, with any sense of responsi- 
bility, and with any awareness of a dilemma as tragic as any 
in the history of our people, will lightly challenge the decision 
taken by Mr. Chamberlain, a decision as hard as ever fell to 
any man. 

Those who hold that Mr. Chamberlain was wrong, that 
he should have rejected Hitler’s terms, or not have gone to 
Munich at all, must face the alternative. It is not enough to 
denounce the peace that was—it is necessary to justify the war 
that might have been. 

Around the terrific drama that culminated in ‘ Munich’ a 
varied literature has grown up. Nearly all of it is worthless, 
and Mr. Lucas’ book is no exception. Without the slightest 
understanding of what politics are about, without any know- 
ledge of the facts, without any consideration for those who 
had to bear a fearful responsibility, Mr. Lucas passes judgment 
on men, on policies, and on nations with all the shallow 
arrogance of the Parlour Bolshevik or Boulevard Litterateur. 

His book is ignoble to the last degree. He exploits the 
genuine fears and apprehensions of ordinary decent men and 
women and the hard decisions of statesmanship merely to let 
a supetcilious and maudlin sentimentality spread itself over 
more pages than there are days in the year. 

He professes to feel shame at what he regards as his 
country’s shame (he has no recognition of the fact that she 
alone of all the countries involved in the drama was prepared 
to fight in fulfilment of all her pledges). ‘ What is left for 
any honest Englishman to do but hide his face,’ declares 
Mr. Lucas on October 1st, though before the end of the year 
he was back in France and not in the least inclined to hide 
his face. But, like most Parlour Bolsheviks, he does not want 
to see his country honoured, for that would give him no 
pleasure. His country’s shame is much more pleasurable for 
it enables him to puff himself up, froglike, with that moral 
indignation which he, and his kind, love so much, seeing 
that it makes them feel so superior, so virtuous and so coy, 
especially in the presence of foreigners. 
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Even Mr. Lucas’ literary sentiments are false and shallow. 
We simply do not believe him when he says that he would 
prefer to have a tree as a memorial when he dies, rather than 
a tombstone. We feel sure that such a thing would never 
have entered his mind if Ronsard had not written : 


Mais bien je veux qu’un arbre 
M’ombrage en lieu d’un marbre. 


Of course everybody who disagrees with him is a rogue, 
a traitor, or a fool. The nations as such are ‘ stupid,’ even 
when they ‘ really want peace ’—if they were not so stupid 
they would combine in a ‘ real League.’ Mr. Lucas leaves us 
to guess what his ‘ real League’ would look like. 

There are the usual denunciations of The Times, of 
‘ Scrutator,’ of Flandin, of the ‘ Cliveden set.? Mr. Lucas 
ruins every case he champions, for those whom he derides have 
at least worked and studied, have at least tried, for good or ill, 
to play their part in the drama, which is more than he has done 
(except for a belated attempt to get a job in the War Office). 

He seems to have spent most of the time walking about 
in France, enjoying the scenery and the architecture : 

‘September 21st: Even here the thought of Czecho- 
slovakia haunted me. . . . Rheims a little disappointing. . .. 
Chalons. Interesting churches; but even lovelier were the 
quiet banks of the fateful Marne, with their green avenues 
slowly darkening in the evening light. . . . Slept at Nancy.’ 

And why Journal under the Terror? Some people living in 
Poplar and other crowded quarters were terrified, under- 
standably so. But throughout his diary Mr. Lucas does not 
reveal a single emotion as genuine as fear. 

On September 28th he was still wandering over the French 
countryside, placing on record all that seemed of moment 
to him : 

At Plainfaing ‘ we stopped for a citronade.’ 

He was in London on the 29th: ‘ Things still looked bad. 
Offered services to War Office,’ but on the 30th he is back 
in Cambridge where he observes that the ‘ sale of European 
decency is completed.’ 

We go on wondering where ‘the Terror’ comes in. 
Clearly, it is just one of those literary sentiments which with 
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Mr. Lucas pass for true emotion. He works them off by 
physical exercise—by walking, to be exact : 

‘December 25th: The more salt water goes in sweat, 
the less is left for tears.’ Presumably Mr. Lucas would be 
sitting on the edge of his bed, blubbering until the tears 
formed a pool, which would trickle down through the floor- 
boards of his room in the French inn to the guest-room 
below, if strenuous walking had not allowed his literary 
emotions to exude so profusely through the pores of his skin. 


Perer GURNEY. 


Light out of Darkness, by Clarence Hatry (Rich and Cowan, 
85. 64.) 


In reviewing Mr. Hatry’s attempt to solve the problems 
of the world, I cannot hope to write a better or more delicately 
phrased introduction than that on the dust-cover : 

‘During his nine-and-a-half years of enforced seclusion 
Mr. Hatry applied himself to the intensive study of economic 
and world problems. For this he was particularly well 
equipped by reason of his previous association with so many 
of the leading industrial undertakings in this country, and 
his wide experience in commercial enterprises at home and 
overseas.’ 

Briefly, Mr. Hatry’s plan is to reduce the causes of war 
by organising mankind into economic units as nearly as 
possible self-sufficient—to give each unit, in fact, so much 
Lebensraum that no possible further grievance could -exist. 
The means to be used are balanced, and apparently also self- 
sufficient, mass settlements in sparsely populated areas of 
those sections of humanity which are superfluous to the 
momentary economic organisation of their own tegion, or are 
regarded by their neighbours as being so. Under this heading 
come, by a curious coincidence, Jews, Czechs, Ukrainians, and 
many Poles and Chinese, in fact all those peoples whose 
existence appears to be obnoxious to the Totalitarian Powers. 
To complete the conquest of our imaginations, Mr. Hatry asks 
us to believe that all these ideas arose in his mind before the 
present international situation existed, and this in spite of the 
continual references to that situation at every stage of the 
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argument. Ifso, why does he suggest for Japanese settlement 
not the wide open spaces of Australia, but the thickly popu- 
lated country of China? Perhaps he was restrained by his 
patriotism ? 

So much for the solution; by what political machinery 
is it to be brought about ? ‘The answers to this question are 
even hazier than the rest of the book, but apparently there is 
to be some sort of international league of Powers to direct 
the scheme as a whole through a series of profit-making 
corporations promoted by floating them in the investment 
market. Any objections to it on the part of the people 
concerned are to be overcome by means of propaganda on the 
Totalitarian model, for which Mr. Hatry seems to have an 
admiration. What he really means, and in places almost says, 
is that if people can once have Mr. Hatry’s notions properly 
explained to them and be convinced that these ate generally 
current, they too will be so overcome by the beauty of the 
conception that they will willingly abandon any national 
pride or sentimental tradition which has hitherto led them to 
cling to the lands of their fathers, and rush to take part in this 
company promoter’s paradise. 

Further indications of Mr. Hatry’s mentality may be 
found in two remarks; he criticises American. New Deal 
development schemes on the ground, among others, that 
they have hitherto ‘ lacked the authority by which they could 
have been enforced as in the Totalitarian States.’ In the 
other he is discussing the ease with which such schemes could 
be financed. He writes : ‘ Even when the object was wholly 
one of investment we have shown our teadiness to pro- 
vide large sums in a generous distegatd of the security 
offered.’ But does anybody but Mr. Hatry think this a good 
thing ? 

Atan M. WELLS. 


Leonardo da Vinci. The Tragic Pursuit of Perfection, by 
Antonina Vallentin (London: Victor Gollancz, 1939). 


Mrs. Vallentin has set herself a specially difficult task in 
choosing one of the most complex personalities, a man who 
was a forerunner in more than one branch of human activity, 
who fought against ancient prejudices in many others, 
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reached a level that could never be exceeded, and remained 
a dominating figure. She has avoided the danger of writing 
a biography that might have been a fiction or a historical 
novel—neither of these literary artifices were suited to her 
subject. She is all at once a psychologist with an excep- 
tional gift of intuition and a historian who has acquired and 
mastered wonderfully rich information on art, science and 
civilisation. To these qualities must be added those of a 
writer, who, thanks to a very lively style, has been able to 
give back life to people who act, feel, speak and suffer before 
us, and has succeeded in transforming the readers of her book 
into contemporaries of Leonardo, of Ludovico il Moro, of 
Cesare Borgia, or Machiavelli; this achievement is all the 
more worthy of praise, considering that this Leonardo da Vinei 
comes a vety long time after the big literary masterpieces 
devoted to the Renaissance by such men as Burckhardt, 
Gébhatd, Gobineau... Mrs. Vallentin’s book will bear 
comparison with these ancestors. 

What Mrs. Vallentin has felt deeply is that two selves are 
struggling in Leonardo, two tendencies between which he 
hesitates or seems to hesitate, one leading him to think and 
meditate, the other one to realise and give a material shape 
to his ideas. In art, an antagonistic force implacably follows 
his masterpieces, unfavourable political circumstances prevent 
him from casting the giant horse of Francesco Sforza’s 
monument, the rough model of which in the yard of the 
castle is used by the viceroy Charles d’Amboise’s arquebusiers 
as target. 

The colours of the huge frescoe of the Palazzo de la 
Signoria are melting in an indescribable mess owing to the 
overheating of the room in which they are kept to dry. 
Even with death this fate did not subside. The ‘ Last 
Supper’ is crumbling to dust more and more in spite of the 
learned and scientific devices which Leonardo used to protect 
his work. The ‘ Léda,’ a painting in which one would like 
to see the zenith of his skill as a painter, is vanishing, and it 
can only be judged on the famous copy of Sodonia. Even 
the ‘Mona Lisa’ fades from year to year as if men had 
become unworthy to admire her. The artist’s work, such 
as it has come down to us, is perfect, but the quantity is in 
inverse ratio to its quality. A most intense intellectual 
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activity too often hinders his artistic activity. And like a 
recurring theme reappears from time to time in his life (and, 
of course, in the beautiful echo of his life which is Mrs. 
Vallentin’s book) a summon from this Maecenas with reduced 
financial means, Isabelle d’Este, who sends him a messenger 
or an epistle reminding him of his never-fulfilled promise to 
give her a small picture. 

He is only seldom in the mood to abandon his meditations 
on problems concerning life and technical questions for what 
he—contrary to posterity—only considers as a secondary 
occupation, unless it becomes the solution of a small problem 
like the picture made for the Servites in Florence, actually in 
possession of the Louvre Museum, which represents the 
Virgin with St. Anne and the Holy Child, or the horses of the 
Battle of Aughiari. For Leonard everything becomes a 
problem, whether it be the skilful disposition of groups, the 
Apostles’ attitudes, or Christ’s hands, or even the ‘ Mona 
Lisa.’ And he unconsciously introduces in his paintings 
these masterpieces of genius, these smiles, these remote looks 
in which we see not the expression of the model’s 
inmost soul, but that of the women and youth of all 
humanity. In the description of these paintings, owing 
to her psychological discernment and to her intuition, and 
also to her gift of always using ‘the right word in the 
tight place,’ Mrs. Vallentin’s essay reaches a rare 
perfection. 

The rhythm of her sentences summons forth, so to say, 
the waving rhythm of the lines, gestures and the clouded 
look that the artist so much likes. In such a light should we 
consider the pages describing the ‘Mona Lisa’ as a real 
masterpiece of criticism worthy of the pictute to which they 
are devoted. 

Every complete study of Leonardo’s genius must include 
a technical part for which a vast scientific knowledge is 
necessaty, seeing that this great artist is at once geometer, 
philosopher, civil and military engineer, urbanist, stage 
manager, a scholar well up in geology and botany and—a 
builder of aeroplanes. 

The difficulty lies in showing him under different aspects 
without falling either in pedantry, in communicating his 
anxiety in all his various researches—researches undertaken 
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by the scholar eager to conquer the obstacles which stand 
between him and an almost superhuman intelligence. There, 
too, Mrs. Vallentin is a reliable guide. She is as well 
acquainted with Leonardo’s cryptic writings as with his 
pictures. These writings form a sort of encyclopedia of all 
the knowledge of his age; but, whereas the encyclopedists 
of the eighteenth century were very self-confident and 
positive, Leonardo is always a man involved in research, 
always seeking himself, a man whose tense face we can 
discern between the lines. 

He is indeed a Faust before his time; a man who has 
outgrown the Middle Ages by a method of reasoning which 
differs from that of the Humanists, whom he regards as 
adversaries. But he is also the man who sets himself to go 
beyond Greek and Roman Antiquity, which, according to 
the Humanists, is only open to the scholars, seeing that they 
regatded Greek and Latin remaining for them the alpha and 
omega of all science. 


After the biography of a politician and a realist like 


Stresemann, after that of a poet and a dreamer like Heine, 
Mrs. Vallentin now gives us that of a man for whom there 
exists no frame. He cannot be placed in any category, for 
he transcends all categories by the strength of his vision, 
and by the loftiness of his ideal. Having penetrated his mind 
and inspired by his wonderful and gigantic spirit, Mrs. 
Vallentin has deepened our understanding and appreciation 
of her hero. She invites us to live in the company of a man 
who amidst the political struggles and constant plotting, 
amidst the usurpations of warts and injustices, follows his 
dream of a humanity that will overcome matter by the power 
of the spirit. 
WILHELM FRIEDMANN. 


Tragedy of Errors, by Count Hans Huyn (Hutchinson, 105. 6d.). 


Although this book is written in a very personal manner, 
it has the quality which shows the author to be a man for 
whom history is not a matter to be tampered with according 
to the necessity of the moment, as it is for so many. Germany 
is something that remains alive in him, is not to be discarded 
at the crossing of the frontier for the purpose of easier 
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adaptation in new surroundings. His reminiscences fall into 
the lap of our mind as the mature fruit of that German spirit 
which has given so much to the world in its time and is now 
tapidly vanishing. They are an expression of German 
idealism at its best, maybe its last, spark. 

The home of Count Huyn’s youth was the old Habsburg 
Monatchy. Members of his family had for centuries occupied 
a prominent position in Imperial Austria and were closely 
linked with the life of the Empire. All the following events, 
from German democracy to the Islam of National-Socialism, 
are treated from the same humanist point of view. His chief 
protest against National-Socialism is that it destroys the 
mechanics of the German soul, kills all that is most valuable 
and brings out the worst. These following quotations 
illustrate well his idea : 


‘Thus Germany was divorced from her ancient ideals under 
political, economic, and propagandist pressure. The ideal of a 
national state was blended with the ideal of racialism and given an 
aggressive and consciously anti-European tendency, which neces- 
sarily led to the mental and political isolation of the German people. 
In the place of the ancient Christian God and of the supernational 
idealism preached by the great German poets and philosophers, an 
idol was raised: the idol of the Nation—the nation as a com- 
munity of blood, fate, labour, and principles. In the first few 
months following the Gieichschaltung, Germany resembled a block 
of ice slowly separating from the ice-field, of the rest of Europe. At 
first there was only a crack, then a fissure growing gradually wider— 
and to-day Germany, following laws of her own, is drifting away 
into the sea of Time’ (page 173) ; 


and 


‘I have always detested the notorious Prussian attitude of the 
Wilhelminian epoch, which had already once caused Germany’s 
mental and political isolation; its proletarian complement could 
not please me any better. You may disagree violently with the 
political reasoning of an officer in the guards, but that does not 
mean that you admire that of an N.C.O. Only too soon I realised — 
that Wilhelminianism and National-Socialism were merely two 
facets, distinguished only by the difference of class, of the identical 
mental outlook, which, full-steam ahead, was heading for new 
disaster. Again the admirable energies of the German people were 
being misdirected on a gigantic scale.’ 

VoL. CXXVI—No. 751 Nn* 
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Count Huyn, in his description of the so-called German 
‘living space,’ also speaks of Czechoslovakia and Poland. 
He spent about twenty years of his life in the latter country, 
his father having been Governor of Galicia, and later he went 
en poste to Warsaw. His chapter on Poland is, therefore, 
really the work of an expert. It gives a cross-cut through 
the whole of Polish mentality, allows one to penetrate into all 
its intricacies, its depressions and enthusiasms. 

The unification of German peoples has always been a 
part of Count Huyn’s political creed, but on reading his book 
one understands what made him leave the German diplomatic 
service in 1934 and return to his native Austria. Since then 
he has been in close touch with Austrian politics up to the 
Anschluss. All his friends know that pee in 1934 he 
predicted Austria’s ultimate downfall. 


Marie BupBERG. 


My Cousin Justin, by Matgaret Barrington (Cape, 7s. 6d.). 


In novels by women the most rare quality (although the 
one you would perhaps most expect) is tenderness. Instead, 
the flavour of their expression is usually either over-sweet, 
whimsical or tart: flaunting their femininity like a taffeta 
petticoat or acidly trying to hide it altogether. 

An unselfconscious tenderness pervades this story of a 
woman’s fight for real life. Born in the Ireland of a dying 
class, Justin’s cousin escapes the big house, and the barricades 
it represents, and gets a job on a Dublin newspaper, only to 
lose herself again by falling in love with one of the boys from 
her native village who is become the kind of man to whom 
the excitements of politics and liquor are more necessary 
than human relationships. My Cousin Justin is really a sensi- 
tive portrayal of a woman’s failure to solve herself and, in 
the end, wiser but emotionally broken, she goes back to her 
birthright : her cousin Justin who is so faithful, so inescap- 
able. Margaret Barrington’s is an outstanding first novel. 
With unusual directness she conveys physical and political 
scenety so you can feel and smell it: so that you understand 
why her characters are as they are and how they came to 
gtow that way. Whether she is describing their childhood 
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on the North Coast of Ireland before the war—or their later 
life in Dublin during the Troubles—there is a telling, honest- 
to-God humanity about her writing. You'll look up from 
the book quite often to think: this woman knows her stuff. 
From the outside and from within her bones. 


Zok FARMER. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
LETTER FROM A GERMAN INDUSTRIAL WORKMAN 


To the Editor of the NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER 


S1r,—May I put before your readers the thoughts of an ordinary 
workman on the present situation ? 

We are all thinking about war and are always talking about it. 
And yet the word ‘ war’ hardly ever occurs in our conversations, 
not because the word is prohibited, like so many other things in 
Germany, but because the word itself is enough to make us shudder, 
now that the fearful nightmare is, so to speak, in the air. We 
are asking when will ‘it’ begin (‘ wann geht es los’)? During 
the Sudeten Crisis the question was a new one; now it has become 
habitual, but is none the less accompanied by intense anxiety. 

Opinions do not differ very much as to how ‘it’ will begin. 
German propaganda has created terrible confusion. Men and 
women are as though hypnotised. They think of the horror of war 
and the danger to lives and property, but it occurs to very few that 
the end might be disastrous. They fear war instinctively and are 
against it, but, if it begins, they hope and believe that it will end 
successfully. The Poles are hardly accounted enemies at all; they 
are disposed of with a shrug of the shoulders, because, so it is 
believed, they will be overrun. The French will be kept busy in 
front of our western defences (‘ Westwall”) and will remain stuck 
there. And what about the English? They are talking big at 
the moment and then, as always, they will shirk the issue (so people 
say). Many, indeed most, are so influenced by propaganda that 
they do not believe in the bitter gravity of English assurances. 

What the English want is to do business—and there is no 
business to be done in Danzig, any more than in Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia and Memel. Russia is hardly considered at all in this 
connection. The Russians do not want to pull chestnuts out of the 
fire for England and France, or else the negotiations would have 
come to something long ago. If the Russians do not agree on a 
new partition of Poland with Germany, they will not count very 
much as a military factor. They cannot get at us; they are not good 
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soldiers and have got enough to do elsewhere and in their own 
country. This is roughly what ordinary Germans are thinking 
to-day. Even the ordinary Germans who reject Hitler and National 
Socialism, that is to say, the masses, think this way, absurd as it 
may seem. 

There is, in contrast with these masses, a small politically 
schooled and intelligent minority who are well informed about the 
international situation, thanks to the wireless and to foreign news- 
papers. But of what use is their knowledge and insight to them, 
seeing that every incautious utterance may mean prison, penal 
servitude or concentration camp? They are condemned to silence, 
and can, at the very most, engage in ‘ whispered’ propaganda, but 
only with caution and again caution. 

There is another, but very small group, who absolutely reject 
war and fear it, because they have experienced modern warfare—I 
mean those who fought in Spain. It does not matter whether they 
went for adventure or for gain, or what the reasons were, they are 
all ‘fed up.’ And, in contrast with other Germans, they greatly 
respect the Russian aviators and the Russian tanks. 

Hermann Goering has told an English journalist to go amongst 
the people to find out how they really feel. I should advise against 
this, and for two reasons. In this land of fear and horror no one 
tells the truth to strangers. And if a stranger did find someone who 
told him the truth the journalist would be expelled and his informant 
would be tried for treason and be executed. 

Yours, etc., 
X Y Z. 
The Ruhr. 
August, 1939. 
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WHAT PEOPLE ARE SAYING 
I 


Tue ‘wat of nerves’ continues, but the British public is 
notoriously phlegmatic, and shows no sign of cracking under 
the strain, although Dr. Goebbels has been indulging in a 
lot of wishful thinking to the contrary. We ate a peaceful 
people, but we are not a nation of pacifists. The majority of 
our countrymen now realise that Germany’s rulers interpret 
any sign of concession on our part as a sign of weakness, 
and the realisation has strengthened their resolve to resist 
any further aggression, whatever the risks involved. We 
have fought before. Some time ago an old lady of my 
acquaintance remarked: ‘This man Hitler has the same 
ideas as William II. He wanted to rule the world too, and 
had to be put in his place. But at least the Kaiser was a 
gentleman.’ I suppose that few people to-day care whether 
Hitler is a gentleman or not, but it is precisely this feeling 
that his policy is identical with that of the Kaiser’s, and aims 
at the same ends of world domination, that has convinced 
the British people that he must be stopped at all costs. ‘ Lord 
knows I don’t want to see another war, I had enough of the 
last one,’ said a Cornish fisherman with whom I talked 
recently. ‘But if Germans are bent on making trouble— 
why, let un come on. We licked un once and can do it 
again, I reckon, in spite of all their big talk. We got guns as 
well as Hitler, and butter too! I only hope that next time 
we get a peace that makes it all worth while.” The same 
spirit of optimism is reflected in a story which is enjoying 
considerable popularity at the moment : What is the definition 
of misfortune? The answer is: To be a Jew in 1939, a 
soldier in 1940, and a German in 1941. 

The bomb outrages of the past few weeks have provoked 
a good deal of criticism of Irishmen in general, and the I.R.A. 
in particular, but I have heard very little discussion concern- 
ing the rights and wrongs of Eire’s claim to Ulster. ‘ Why 
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do they do it?’ a barmaid inquired, after reading a front- 
page account of the explosions at King’s Cross and Victoria 
last month. ‘ What do they think they’te going to get out 
of it? A chap came in here the other day and gave me an 
Irish penny among some coppets. I nearly threw it at him, 
I did straight. “ We don’t want none of that money here,” 
I says to him.’ An office worker declared that in his opinion 
all I.R.A. prisoners at present held by the Government 
should be treated as hostages and shot if there were any 
repetitions of the bombings. ‘I’m not an admirer of Hitler,’ 
he said, ‘ but we could do with some of his methods over 
here. He wouldn’t stand for any of that nonsense.’ Accused 
of sympathising with dictatorship by one of his companions, 
this man stoutly affirmed his faith in democracy ; he pro- 
tested that it made him get ‘a bit hot under the collar when 
innocent people were killed.’ 

Comment on LR.A. activities overhead in a public bar 
followed much the same lines, except that among working- 
class people the exasperation aroused by the bombs seems 
to be accentuated by an economic grievance. ‘Chuck the 
lot of them out of the country, that’s what I say,’ said a coalman 
to his mate. ‘Coming over hete and working for starvation 
wages like they do, while our own chaps can’t get a job. 
Our government’s a lot too soft, I reckon.’ The barman, 
joining in the conversation, said that he could never get on 
with Irishmen, they were too fond of fighting. ‘If you 
built a wall round Ireland,’ he said, ‘so high that no one 
could get in or out, they’d all be dead at the end of ten years. 
Killed each other off they would have.’ 

One of the few men I heard advance the Irish viewpoint 
was himself an Irishman ; he had been working in England 
as a labourer for a number of years, and did not approve of 
I.R.A. methods. ‘ But if Mr. Chamberlain signed over the 
Sudetenland, which didn’t belong to Germany,’ he asked, 
‘why can’t he sign over the six counties, which do belong 
to us?’ This claim evoked a furious protest from a man 
standing nearby. He announced himself as an Ulsterman, and 
I left hurriedly. 

After the I.R.A., A.R.P.. was another organisation that 
came in for a certain amount of criticism last month. The 
public appears to have little confidence in the Anderson 
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shelters which are being issued to householders in certain 
districts, and which are popularly known as ‘ dog kennels.’ 
‘ Wouldn’t get me into one of them things,’ said one shop- 
keeper. ‘Proper death traps they are in my opinion. A pal 
of mine over Islington way has turned his upside down and 
filled it with water for a duckpond, and that’s about the best 
thing you can do with them—take it from me. As for them 
bell-shaped things they call police shelters, I’d like to have 
a few words with the chap that invented them. If a bomb 
goes off within half a mile the blokes inside will be killed 
deader than mutton. I was in the last war, and I seen some- 
thing of what concussion will do, even if a bomb don’t land 
on top of you.’ Another speaker criticised a woman who 
had not applied for a gas mask because she did not believe 
that poison gas would be used in the event of an attack on 
London. ‘It’s all very well for you to say that gas won’t be 
used, you can’t be so sure. And if they do use it some poor 
devil of a man might lose his own life through giving you 
his mask out of a mistaken sense of chivalry.’ 

If recent incidents in the Far East have made Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s blood boil, there are indications that some British 
housewives have also been itritated by the indignities our 
nationals have suffered at the hands of the Japanese, and are 
conducting a boycott that may well prove more effective 
than any number of diplomatic protests. Waiting in a 
grocer’s shop the other day, I heard a woman ask for a tin 
of salmon. ‘ And mind it’s not Japanese,’ she added. I asked 
the grocer whether he had many similar requests, and he 
said, yes, he did. ‘ Mostly from middle-class folk though,’ 
he went on. ‘Not all working people can afford to dis- 
criminate about their food.’ 

Speaking of food, do one-half of the people in England 
realise how the other half live? Evidently not, judging by 
the remarks of a doctor who recently broadcast on the subject 
of storing emergency rations. He told his listeners that a 
man, his wife and three children could lay in enough food 
for a week for only 315. Railway employees in this country 
are considered fortunate by many who do not enjoy the 
privilege of regular work, yet in this class of workers alone 
there ate more than 120,000 who receive only 425. a week. 
No wonder some of the comments on the doctor’s broadcast 
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have been rather hostile. ‘Like to have a few words with 
him, I would indeed,’ one man remarked. ‘I’m out of a job. 
I’ve got a wife and three kids, and get 36s. a week relief, out 
of which we pay ros. a week rent. So that before I put a 
penny in the gas meter to start cooking Id be in debt. I’d 
like to see the week when we’ve got that money to spend 
on gtub. I reckon there’s something wrong with this 
country when people can talk as silly as that bloke on the 
wireless. He ought to come down and have a meal of fish 
and chips with us, and see what we have to live on.’ 


Joun Lepper. 


The English are reputed to preserve complete calm in 
every crisis. Whether this is always so, may be a little uncer- 
tain. But there is an extraordinary calm now that war seems 
imminent. The Russo-German Pact came rather as a shock 
and produced some mental confusion, especially amongst 
‘Left Wingers.’? But it was not taken too tragically. A 
bus conductor seeing the Pact announced on a placard in the 
morning said, ‘ That’s a nice breakfast, ain’t it |’ 

With regard to the general outlook, a chauffeur whose 
fare remarked that a thunderstorm was drawing up replied : 
“It’s nothing compared with the storm that’ll be coming in 
a few days’ time.’ Full realisation did not come until the 
Prime Minister had made his statement in the House. Deep 
concern was plainly visible in all faces. A shopkeeper, asked 
how people were taking the news, replied, ‘' They take it 
very serious, sir, very serious.’ 

The general feeling can be reduced to one phrase that is 
heard again and again: ‘This kind of thing has got to 
stop "—meaning that Hitler and his Germany with him have 
got to be stopped. 

The foreign observers are deeply impressed by the calm 
fortitude of the people and by the high principled deter- 
mination of the Government. 

PETER GURNEY. 
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WHAT PEOPLE ARE SAYING 
II 


SWITZERLAND 


Duruinc the last few months the national life of Switzerland 
has tevolved—almost exclusively—around three related ques- 
tions: the major and minor events of the political scene ; 
the problem of the country’s military preparedness in the face 
of the present extended international crisis ; and the national 
importance of the Swiss Exhibition which is being held at 
Ziitich. With seeming tirelessness these three questions ate 
being discussed. They seem to dominate completely the 
thoughts and actions of the entire population, merely personal 
problems. being pushed back into second place. 

Those Swiss men and women who have not already 
visited the National Exhibition must be very few in number. 
Workers from. the industrial districts, peasants and farmers 
from the valleys and the high Alps, artisans, middle-class 
city dwellers and gentry, all are making pilgrimage to Ziitich 
to pay homage to what is after all a great undertaking— 
created under difficulties during a period of economic distress 
—a National Exhibition which presents, faithfully and yet 
modestly, in microcosm, the whole political, cultural and 
economic life of the Swiss people. The natural beauties of 
the lake shore, where the Exhibition has been laid out, have 
been used to the full, and the halls and pavilions have been 
made to blend charmingly with their surroundings. But 
over and above everything else the Exhibition has become a 
national rallying point. The pavilions which display the 
historical growth of the Swiss nation, its military strength 
and the political and military preparedness of the Swiss 
people for self-defence, are daily the scene of moving patriotic 
demonstrations. Schoolchildren from every part of the 
country sing patriotic songs in their native speech, boys from 
every Canton of the Republic salute with bended knee their 
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country’s flag, and their parents, the men and women of 
Switzerland, are a proud audience. 

Every evening visitors to Ziirich are leaving for theit own 
homes in crowded trains and coaches. As the city is left 
further behind their thoughts turn away from the particular 
sights and sounds that impressed them as they walked through 
the Exhibition grounds. Their conversation gradually—but 
invariably—treverts to the larger national lesson that’ the 
Exhibition teaches. Again and again one hears the phrases : 
‘ There’ll be no talk of a “ Munich ” here,’ ‘ We are able and 
ready to defend ourselves,’ ‘If anyone attacks us we will 
know how to repel the invader.’ This mood is by no means 
the expression of a momentary enthusiasm awakened by the 
Exhibition, nor is it the expression of a mistaken and 
exaggerated opinion of the strength and military preparedness 
of the country—for the Swiss has a good idea of his ‘ worth’ 
as a soldier and realises fairly well both what he can and what 
he cannot expect to accomplish. The resolute mood of the 
country is far more the outward sign of a new national 
consciousness, an awakened sense of unity, which have their 
roots in many centuries of history, and in the conviction that 
Swiss soil and Swiss freedom are still worth fighting for. It is 
in this context that the conversations in bus and train find 
their real importance. One hears little self-commiseration 
but a great deal of simple and straightforward talk expressing 
genuine self-assurance and self-reliance. There is nothing 
chauvinistic about this feeling, nor is the Exhibition of a kind 
to stimulate such a reaction in its visitors. Rather does it 
leave an unforgettable impression of gradual and wisely- 
directed democratic development, an impression that fortifies, 
but does not degrade, the true patriotism of the Swiss people. 

The Lord Mayor of London, who paid an official visit 
some weeks ago to Ziirich and the Exhibition, and to the 
capital, Berne, was particularly impressed by the simple and 
deeply-felt patriotism of the Swiss. The Swiss themselves 
made the Lord Mayor’s visit the occasion of great political 
demonstrations. He was greeted by the people with extra- 
ordinary enthusiasm both in Ziirich and in the rich agricultural 
areas lying around Berne. This particularly watm welcome 
which the official English party received wherever they went 
was primarily due to the fact that ordinary folk in Switzerland 
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insisted on placing a definite political interpretation on the 
visit. And the visit was in fact given political meaning quite 
simply by the extreme pleasure shown by the Swiss and by 
the cordiality of the Lord Mayor’s reception. Even after his 
departure he was made the topic of innumerable conversa- 
tions. People told me how much they liked the ‘nice old 
gentleman’ from England. Someone else observed that 
“some other people’ must have been made mighty angry 
that ‘ this Lord Mayor had come and been féted and not some 
unbidden guest from across the southern or northern border.’ 
For, in making a political demonstration out of this visit, the 
Swiss people were less concerned with welcoming the Lord 
Mayor of one of the world’s largest capital cities than with 
greeting, through him, the people of that nation which to-day 
stands at the head of the Defensive Alliance against physical 
and mental terrorism in Europe. For this threat is nearer on 
the Continent, is possibly more dangerous there, and is more 
keenly felt there (or so most Continental people think) than 
it is in the island kingdom of Great Britain. 

The question of national defence, of the military prepared- 
ness of the country, is another topic of unceasing interest to 
the Swiss. Everyone has something to say on this great 
question, and no technical or political aspect of the matter is 
left untouched. That this should be so is understandable 
enough, particularly as the older classes of soldiers—men 
between forty and fifty—are being called up in large numbers 
for supplementary training to accustom them to the use of 
new weapons and equipment, and are therefore affected 
personally by the question under discussion. Few of these men, 
most of whom served with the frontier defence forces during 
1914-1918, can have imagined that they would again be called 
up, twenty years later, to form part of the so-called ‘ territorial 
units ’ for national defence. The military authorities seem to 
be highly satisfied with the results already attained in re- 
training the upper age-groups of the army, although the 
standards set are relatively high. The territorial units as a 
whole are undergoing their training with great spirit and 
willingness, and seem vety keen to make the best possible use 
of theit comparatively short. period with the colours. The 
readiness of the population to make personal sacrifices in the 
cause of national defence is shown in small matters as in large. 
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Some concern is naturally expressed, in ordinary conversation, 
as to how the extraordinary material costs of the national 
defence programme can be met out of a normal budget, but 
this consideration is not allowed for a moment to impair the 
national resolve that everything humanly possible in the way 
of defence preparations shall be carried out; and the far- 
reaching measures that have already been taken certainly 
receive the unanimous approval of the population. Although 
1,000,000,000 Swiss francs have been spent during the last 
three years on perfecting an already highly competent defence 
machine, the average Swiss citizen holds that: ‘ Of course, 
it’s a lot of money, but all the same not too much to spend 
on putting our defences in a position where they'll be able 
to deal with any kind of an emergency.’ One hears this point 
of view expressed all over the country. There may be certain 
‘regional’ differences of outlook, disagreement on some 
questions of internal policy, even of foreign policy: as to 
the existence of a setious threat, from neighbouring territories, 
to the integrity of Switzerland itself, a threat against which the 
Swiss must make resolute provision, there is no disagreement 
whatever. In face of the present international situation, so all 
Swiss realise, lesser disagreements must be put aside, and an 
impressive unity take their place. For the Swiss fully under- 
stand that, guaranteed neutrality notwithstanding, any threat 
to the country must be met in the first place by the strength 
of the country itself, by its military preparedness and power 
to defend itself. It is the recognition of this fact—by the 
Government, and perhaps even more decisively by the 
common people—that explains the readiness of the whole 
population to incur every last ounce of the burden that must 
be borne if the national defences are to be made sure. A 
striking example of this readiness is the way in which men 
who ate already past military age are voluntarily registering 
themselves for service, so that, within the scope of their 
abilities, they too may make their contribution to the defence 
of their country. 

If we analyse ‘ what people ate saying’ in Switzerland, 
we find ourselves disentangling two themes, one moral, the 
other political. The first can be referred back to history— 
the will of the Swiss people to be independent and free. 
The other is a reasoned appreciation of the nature of the 
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threat that exists to-day to Swiss freedom and independence. 
Travelling in Switzerland and talking to people, one cannot 
but be impressed by the way in which ordinary men and 
women show that they understand both the goals of National 
Socialist policy and the tactics and strategy with which that 
policy has been pursued. The Swiss have always been close 
observers of the European scene. They have learnt, too, 
from their own experience of political disputes, which in 
Switzerland have often been heated. The average Swiss 
has a fairly clear picture of the present situation, and in that 
picture Herr Hitler is coming more and more to symbolise 
the forces of evil that have broken loose in Europe. A yeat 
ago one heard occasional voices raised in Hitler’s defence. 
To-day never. German propaganda, working with all the 
resources of Press and radio, and assisted also by paid agents 
in Switzerland itself, has proved a boomerang. The Third 
Reich, from being disliked, has come to be hated. Hitler is 
generally regarded as a wat-obsessed politician, self-perjured 
and a trickster, a bully given to sudden and unprovoked 
attacks on his smaller neighbours. The arguments of his 
propagandists have been emptied of all their meaning by the 
actions of the Leader they serve. And who will say that the 
Swiss people, with their political instinct, and with their 
experience of the last few years, are not thrice justified in their 
mistrust of National Socialist Germany ? 

This sort of summing-up of German National Socialism 
is at all events at the present time the characteristic attitude of 
most Swiss people, revealed a thousand times a day in their 
ordinary conversation. It would be difficult to find a parallel 
in the whole history of Switzerland’s cultural relations with 
Germany to this state of affairs, which has arisen because of 
the deliberate rejection by the Swiss people of a policy and 
philosophy which stands revealed by every act of Nazi 
brutality and aggression as an embattled doctrine whose 
final aim is the destruction of the moral order in Europe. 

Together with this rejection of the new-model Germany 
the Swiss are naturally displaying an increasing interest in 
the nations which are showing their readiness to oppose 
aggression. A people like the Swiss, by their geographical 
position, are inevitably constrained to take a ‘ Continental ’ 
view of European problems, and a certain apprehension 
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persists lest Britain and France again pursue a policy of 
‘appeasement’ to the disadvantage of the smaller Central 
European States. The citizens of the smaller countries have 
found it more difficult to forget the fate of Czechoslovakia 
than have some of their fellow Europeans. A lively fear of 
the possibility of a new ‘ Munich’ also exists, accompanied 
by the realisation that any such development would seriously 
impair Switzerland’s own ability to defend itself. Neverthe- 
less, where Anglo-French policy is concerned, the Swiss are 
still ready to make the attempt to understand even where 
they cannot agree. Their willingness to make this effort 
at understanding is, however, subject to two conditions ; 
that Switzerland’s right to dispose of its own destiny—for 
the Swiss a law of their national. existence—be recognised ; 
and that further attempts to subvert the Continental order in 
Europe at the expense of the territorial integrity of the 
smaller European States—by the methods of Munich or 
otherwise—be terminated, now and for ever. 
M. Wo tr, 
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WORLD OPINION 


A Press SUMMARY 


THE European Crisis 


THE general discussion on the present European crisis— 
ostensibly caused by Germany’s demand for an unconditional 
incorporation of Danzig into the Greater German Reich—is 
proceeding on very much the same lines as in previous months. 
In fact, there does not appear to be a single argument that is 
new and original. The daily crop of editorial comments 
seem to exhaust themselves in untiring repetition of a few 
stock phrases—and scrutiny of the international Press is 
becoming a very tedious business indeed. The only apparent 
development, as compared with preceding months, is that 
the language of German comments is reaching an ever higher 
pitch of violence. Yet even in other countries (as for example 
in Poland and France) the general tone of the Press is becom- 
ing sharper. 
GERMANY 

The anti-British Press campaign started in November of 
last yeat. The following extracts are a fair example of its 
incteasing aggressiveness. 

Angriff (July 18th) contains an article signed by Dr. 
Ley, in which he says :+ ‘ England wants to use her money 
bags and her economic supremacy to starve you, German 
workmen, to conquer you, to force you to the ground. 
England will kill off to-day our old men and women and 
children just as she did during the World War. . . . England 
buys Poland as cannon fodder and would love to buy Russia 
if she could. . . . What business have the English in Danzig, 
Malta and Gibraltar? Are those towns not German, Italian 
and Spanish? England indulges in the base capitalism which 
marches over nations out of sheer lust for money.’ 
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Angriff (July 31st) writes: ‘'The mistake that is’ being 
made in England is the failure to understand the force and 
intensity with which Germany intends to wage war in 
future. . . . It is not likely that we shall waste any time in 
discussing submarine warfare. With the help of the Italian 
and Japanese submarine flotillas we shall be able to command 
a much more extensive area of the seas than in the last war... .” 

Boersen Zeitung (August 1st), referring to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
ptaise of Poland’s restraint, writes : ‘A cool cheek is neces- 
saty to praise the Poles for theit present attitude. This can 
only encourage them to further excesses. . . .’ 

The main topic during the past four weeks was, of course, 
the future of the Free City of Danzig. 

Viélkischer Beobachter (Yaly 24th) contains a long article 
by the Danzig Gauleiter Férster which must appear as a 
fairly reasonable statement if one compares it with more 
recent comments: ‘London is apparently more ready to 
lead hundreds of thousands to the battlefield than to give 
400,000 Germans the right which they would always concede 
to England if it were a case of an English city wishing to 
return to England. The Poles have made it quite clear that 
they want to have Danzig entirely under their control. And 
the people of Danzig cannot know whether it might not some 
day occur to a Polish Genetal—as in 1923 in the case of Vilna 
—to try a surprise attack on Danzig. . . . What enables us 
to look calm and confidently into the future is the sacred 
conviction that the great German Reich stands behind us. 
. . . It is our unshakable belief that Adolf Hitler will also 
lead the 400,000 Germans of Danzig back to the Motherland 
and thereby abolish another injustice of the Versailles 
Treaty... . 

On the occasion of Herr Férster’s visit to Herr Hitler 
Hamburger Fremdenblatt (August 8th) says : ‘ If it had not been 
for the British policy of encirclement of Germany, then 
perhaps a peaceful settlement of outstanding international 
questions might have been possible. But events have shown 
that, as a result of British intrigue and encouragement, an 
enmity against Greater Germany has been fostered which 
reaches its crest in the present threats of war from Poland. 
We really can place little reliance on a Power which on one 
side holds out the hand of friendship and on the other side 
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encourages one of Germany’s neighbours to indulge in war 
hysteria.’ 

An article which appeared in the Conservative Warsaw 
paper Czas on August 7th (see below) was not only the signal 
for an increased anti-Polish Press campaign, but also for a 
fresh outcry against Britain. 

B.Z. am Mittag (August 8th) writes : ‘ Ever since England 
ptesented a blank cheque to Polish megalomania and chau- 
vinism, which has caused Poland to run amok against peace 
and justice in Europe, Polish war agitation has increased to 
the latest peak represented by the remarks of Czas. There- 
fore, let it be said to those who have set Poland upon this 
course that the patience of the Great German Reich, which in 
recent months has been continually tested to the utmost, is 
at last exhausted. . . .’ 

Hamburger Fremdenblatt (August 11th) contains an article 
by its diplomatic correspondent under the headline ‘ The Hour 
Draws Nigh.’ In it he writes: ‘The full and unlimited 
right of German Danzig to self-determination was proclaimed 
last night against Poland and the members of the Geneva 
machine, which took to itself the right to interfere in Danzig 
affairs—merely on the grounds of the dictated peace-of- 
violence of 1919.’ 

National Zeitung (August 14th), the organ of Field- 
Marshal Goring, contains a remarkable passage implying the 
necessity for another partition of Poland. It reads: ‘ Poland 
was liquidated by its neighbours at the close of the eighteenth 
century because it had lost its right to live an independent 
national life. Liberalistic historiography and clever propa- 
ganda turned this event into an historic injustice to the Polish 
people. . . . Yet Prussia and Austria acted as the. defenders 
of Central European civilisation when they placed a section 
of the Polish people under their protection. Poland in 1939 
is what it was in 1762: a blot on the world’s civilisation, a 
danger to Europe’s peace, and a disaster for its own inhabi- 
tants.’ 

Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung (August 13th) writes in the 
same vein: ‘ A few years after Pilsudski’s death Poland, as 
so often before in her history, is once more becoming depen- 
dent on foreign nations, a condition which has already so 
often destroyed her national organisation. “ Poland is not 
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yet lost.” In this phrase lies Warsaw’s opportunity. There 
is still time for Poland to withdraw her hand from the property 
of others, and not once again to provoke history by her 
intemperance.’ 

The suggestion that the Danzig problem might, after all, 
be solved by means of negotiation has found no response in 
the German Press. 

Lokal Anzeiger (August 16th) says: ‘No conferences, 
no compromises! . .. Danzig is not a question; it is a 
German city which must be returned to Germany. The 
corridor cutting through German territory is not a problem ; 
it is an absurdity and must be abolished.’ 

Nachtausgabe (August 16th) says: ‘ There is no com- 
promise possible over Danzig or the Corridor. These two 
questions must be solved in accordance with German 
views... .” 

Boersen Zeitung (August 16th) writes: “We know these 
ideas behind these suggestions of a conference. . . . It is 
surprising that our opponents should believe these’ old 
manceuvres are any use to-day, when Germany’s standpoint 
that Danzig and the Corridor are purely German matters is so 
well known.’ 

Frankfurter Zeitung (August 16th) contains a leading article 
which bears the marks of an inspited statement. It reads : 
‘The Axis Powers desire peace. But they also turn against 
any attempt to support a situation by force which has become 
untenable. The question concerning the preservation of 
peace is therefore quite simple. The reply, which is fraught 
with responsibility, depends on whether the Western Powers 
realise in time the dangers and risks which their policy has 
produced, and no longer refuse to make theit own contribu- 
tion to a lessening of the tension.” 


ITALY 


In the Italian Press, too, there has been little change. 
Italian newspapers continue to support Germany’s standpoint 
on the Danzig problem. However strongly many Italians 
may dislike Germany’s influence on the Axis policy—there 
are no signs of veiled or open criticism to be found in the 
columns of the Fascist Press, 
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Corriere Padovano (August 11th), an important provincial 
paper, writes : ‘ Nobody should ignore the fact that Germany 
has now taken up her stand as regards Danzig and that Italy 
supports her, just as Germany supports the natural aspirations 
of the Fascist Government.’ 

Giornale D’ Italia (August 16th), the official Government 
organ, comments in a leading article: ‘The democratic 
newspapers, after the talks at Berchtesgaden and Salzburg, 
speak of possible compromises and conferences, but there 
are certain rights which have no need of being recognised 
by any conference but must be satisfied, such as those of 
Germany regarding Danzig and those of Italy regarding the 
Mediterranean and in Africa... . What sort of help can 
Poland expect from England and France? In case of a 
conflict it is not Danzig that will be at stake but the liberty of 
Poland, which would be easily invaded and conquered. 
Poland is to-day the arbiter of her own destiny. She can 
treat with Germany to recognise German rights in cities and 
territories which are German or otherwise declare an open 
war against Germany. . . . If instead of treaties they choose 
a war... they must bear in mind. . . that Italy will do 
her duty, as she has always done, and that the Axis will 
remain unbreakable.’ 

Telegrafo (August 15th), the mouthpiece of Count Ciano, 
writes: ‘ The situation is one of the gravest since 1918— 
as grave as that of last September. Ever since Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s famous guarantee the Danzig question has ceased to be 
a purely national one and has become a banner to mobilise 
anti-German and anti-Fascist forces. . . . If, when faced with 
a German annexation, the Polish militarists brandish Cham- 
berlain’s blank cheque, we arrive at a general war. . . .” 


POLAND 


The tone of the Polish Press, reacting to the verbal 
attacks in German newspapers, has been as sharp and embit- 
tered as might be expected under the circumstances. 

Express Poranny (July 25th) refers to the Hudson-Wohltat 
talks and says: ‘ You cannot hire peace. Supposing Germany 
is paid so much for not attacking Belgium and so much for 
mot attacking another State, would she keep her word? 
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. The money, if given to Germany, would be used only 
for mote armaments and more war materials, . . . 

Kurier Czerwony (July 231d) writes : ‘ Wedo not know how 
German diplomacy proposes the annexation of Danzig by 
the Reich. We do know, however, that no violation of the 
status quo in Danzig would be tolerated. . . . Regardless of 
any tricks of German propaganda we say: “ Danzig will not 
be annexed by the Reich |” ’ 

Czas (August 7th), a leading Conservative paper, contains 
an article from which the following passage has been taken. 
It reads: ‘ Danzig can have peace. It can enjoy prosperity 
and its population can enjoy full freedom, but it can also 
become the terrain of a fight for life and death, if its rulers 
of to-day will not turn back from the dangerous road which 
they adopted. ... To all attempts to restrict her sights 
Poland has one definite reply—a reply which will not be a 
diplomatic note. ... Polish guns stand guarding Polish 
honour, pointing directly at Danzig, and let all realise that 
in case the rulers of Danzig, in spite of the interests of the 
population in the Free City, make any attempt to face Poland 
with an accomplished fact, Polish guns are certain to shell 
Danzig. They will fire in spite of all the sentiments the Poles 
cherish for the old walls of Danzig, in spite of our love for 
the historic, with which Danzig history is intimately bound 
PY 

Kurier Czerwony (August 9th) writes: ‘Germany is 
obviously not seeking a conflict as yet, but at the same time 
she does not give up her demands for the Anschluss with 
Danzig, although by now the Germans must have realised 
that there can be no talk of an annexation by other methods 
than by wart.’ 


FRANCE 


The French Press, which normally reflects an. infinite 
variety of views, seems more than ever united in the belief 
that Germany’s further aims of expansion in Eastern Europe 
must be stopped by the collective resistance of the ‘ peace 
front ’ nations. 

Action Frangaise (July 29th) contains a passage which is 
particularly interesting in view of the ultra-right wing policy 
of the paper. It says: ‘ One cannot help thinking : if Hitler 
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were reasonable he would stop now and be content with 
what he has accomplished (and that is not exactly negligible) 
and he would not at once stake all he has gained in the past. 
Only—is he still capable of being reasonable? That’s his 
secret and no one else can answer that question.’ 

Le Temps (August 4th) writes : ‘ Germany speculates that 
Poland will collapse as she has too long speculated on British 
and French reluctance to intervene in a conflict over the 
Danzig problem. . . . However, a wat for the political and 
economic independence of Poland is a war for an essential 
factor of the European equilibrium. . . . The question is 
therefore whether the totalitarian Powers, after they have 
exhausted all means of intimidation in vain, will still be 
able to make the necessary retreat in order to prevent a 
catastrophy?.. .’ 

Journée Industrielle (August 11th) says: ‘It is the duty of 
all of us not to waste time or words: over incidents or lies 
whose repetition or diversity are only intended to confuse the 
clear issue. . . . The entire world is waiting to see if the 
German attempt to dominate the world has really been blocked 
by the belated opposition with which it is meeting. In spite 
of the repeated assurances of France, England and their allies 
the world cannot but entertain some doubts after the violent 
shocks of the events of September and March. Danzig is the 
test case... .’ 

Petit Parisien (August 13th) contains the following 
comment: ‘ Although directly threatened, Poland remains 
perfectly calm. Supported by France and England, assured 
that the alliance which guarantees her territorial integrity and 
her vital rights in Danzig wé// come into play automatically if the 
Reich risks an attack on Danzig or any other point, she has 
excellent reasons to watch the development of the German 
newspaper campaign without getting nervous.’ (The itali- 
cised part appeared in bold type.) 

Mote interesting than all other comments were the 
reactions of the French Press to the suggestions (emanating 
from Rome) fot a Four Power Conference. 

Le Temps (August 14th) says: ‘ Such a conception might 
still foster illusions if we had not experienced Munich and all 
the changes in Central Europe which resulted from it. The 
situation is no longer what it was last year, and any peace 
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plan devised in advance by Berlin and Rome would necessarily 
meet with the most serious reserve.’ 

L’Ordre (August 14th) writes: ‘It is the usual procedure of 
the totalitarian dictators—and a wily one—to follow a war 
offensive with a so-called peace offensive. By that means they 
judge the reactions of the democracies and their powers of 
resistance. It is the touchstone of our will... .’ 

Figaro (August 14th) says: ‘ We have fallen ten times for 
the trap, and ten times over peace has only been the more 
precarious in consequence. Nothing can be got out of us or 
our allies by intimidation, ruse, or bargaining. The totalitarian 
States must adapt their policy to reality—that is, to good 
sense—or else they must fight. Henceforth there is no escape 
from this alternative.’ 


Soviet Russia 


It is worth noting that the few comments which appeared 
in the Soviet Press dealing with the subject of the European 
ctisis were, on the whole, less critical of the Western Powers 
than they used to be. 

Izvestia (July 30th) writes in a leading article: ‘The 
second imperialist war threatens to encompass the whole 
world. The Bolshevists in 1914-1918 were not pacifists, 
and all the more are not to-day. . . . They stand for the 
creationof a general peace front capable of halting the further 
development of Fascist aggression—a peace front founded 
on full reciprocity, and repudiation of the disastrous policy 
of “ non-intervention.” They are ready at any moment at 
the head of the 170 million strong Soviet people to crush 
utterly any Fascist incendiary who ventures to bring the 
conflagration of the second imperialist war to the frontiers 
of the land of the Soviets. . . .” 

Pravda (July 31st) contains almost literally the same 
statement in its leading article. It reads: ‘’The second impe- 
tialist wat has begun. But war against the aggressors in 
defence of national independence is a just war—that is the 
opinion of hundreds of millions of workers in every quarter 
of the globe as it is also the opinion of the workers in Ger- 
many, Italy, and Japan. The Soviet people watch quietly 
the activities of the Fascist war-mongers, but this tranquillity 
has nothing in common with the cowardice of bourgeois 
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“ isolationists”” who tty to hide in the bushes from the 
danger of war... .” 


HuNGARY 


The Gileichschaltung of the official Hungarian Press has 
reached a remarkable extent. Critical comments appeat — 
occasionally in papers of lesser importance. The following ~ 
extract is an example. 

Magyar Jova (August 15th) publishes an article by General 
Sandor Szabo, in which he writes: ‘ We must be ready to © 
fight to the death against any State or any group of people — 
who try to damage the moral or material independence of — 
Hungary. I cannot imagine what I would do to the man who 
would denounce or ridicule such readiness for sacrifice. I 
do not know how long the Hungarian Government will 
tolerate offences against the Hungarian national spirit, but | 
the embittered Hungarian people demand the creation of an 
organisation above all politics which will punish such crimes.’ 

Pester Lloyd (August 15th), the official Government organ, 
is in many ways indistinguishable from any German news- — 


paper. Speaking of alleged German plans to exercise greater — 
economic pressure on Hungary, it writes: ‘In Berlin and | 
Budapest one can no longer seriously consider these products — 
of excited phantasy. .. .’ : 








